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INTRODUCTION. 



Within tlie last twenty or thirty years great pro- 
gress has been made in the dominion of language as 
well as in all the departments of the arts and sciences. 
Before this time, the classical languages were a separate 
branch of study and of learned investigation, but by 
the efforts of Prof. F. Bopp and his school, they are 
now acknowledged to be members of one large family, 
the organic forms of which mutually supply and 
explain each other. Most idioms of Italy, even, are 
shown to be members of one common stock, by the 
important labors of Aufrechtj Kirchhoff^ Mommsea, and 
other learned men, and the Latin itself, far from being 
any longer regarded as a mere mongrel composition 
of Greek and barbarian elements, is now universally 
admitted, by the learned, to be of the same independent 
growth among the other Italic dialects, as the Hebrew 
among the Semitic. Highly important results, morie- 
over, have been attained by the critical examination 
of Latin texts made by Ritschl, Lachmann, FkcJceisen, 
and others, while floods of light have been shed on the 
whole history of the development of the Latin lan- 
guage, by the investigations of Diez, Fuchs, and other 
pliilologists, who, starting with the Latin in the latest 
stages of its existence, have traced from it the begin* 
nings of the modern Romance tongues. Yet, with all 
1* ' (3) 



4 INTBODUCTION. 

this mass of new information, as our oldest Latin 
manuscripts were mere amended* copies, dating from 
the times after Christ, many questions concerning the 
original orthography and pronunoiatidn of the Latin 
remained still unsettled. New means were therefore 
devised by our scholars to supply these deficiencies. 
A great number of inscriptions were collected, from 
the early times of the republic to the latest times of 
the empire, and, by subjecting them to a most minute 
analysis, and comparing them with each other, they 
were made to yield up the desired information. This 
was done in the form of monographies by Eitschl, a. o. 
The final work, however, of reducing these manifold 
results into one harmonious whole, and of solving, by 
their means, the problem of the pronunciation of the 
Latin among the Eomans, was accomplished in a most 
satisfactory and skilful manner by Prof. W. Corssen, 
in a prize-essay, ^* On the Pronunciation, Vowel-system, 
and Accentuation of the Latin LomguageJ'^* which was 
crowned by the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 

Our object, in these pages has been to review this 
important work at full length, and, at the same time, 
to give to the English students who have no access 
to the original work, a clear and sucpinct statement 
of all the results at which Mr. Corssen has arrived, so 
far as they have reference to the language itself, and 
excluding the part on quantity. At the close of our 
work, we institute a comparison between the Latin 
language, as pronounced by the Bomans themselves, 
and our Latin scholars in America and Great Britain. 

* Ueber Auasprftche, VokaUsmus und Betonang der latemischen 
Sprache. Von der konigUchen Akademie der Wissensohaflen lu Berlin 
gekronte Preissohrift von IT. Coruen. Zwei Bande. Leipzig, Druck und 
Verlag von Teabner. 1868. 



LATIN ALPHABET.^ 



All Italic alphabets according to Mr. Cobssbn, with the 
exception of the Latin, appear to have taken their origin 
from an older Greek alphabet, in which there were two 
characters for the sibilant "s," yiz:a^, the Phenician fi>Atn, 
and the Doric San, and M the Phenician Samech and Ionic 
Sigma, bat where of the marks of the gnttnral smooth, yiz.i 
Kappa and Koppa K and 9, the latter had been lost 

Among the alphabets, descended firom this Greek alphabet, 
we find first the Sabellian, The two principal inscriptions 
of this idiom, viz., on the stones of Crecchio and Cupra are 
written in a sort of serpen tine line, nnintermptedlj continued^ 
This mode of writing is older than the nsaal Bnstrophedon, 
and is only fonnd in old Corcyrian and Peloponnesian inscrip- 
tions. In these two inscriptions, the vowels O and Y (o) 
are distingnished, which distinction has been lost ioi other 
Italic alphabets and dialects., 

[From the fact, that only one sign was nsed in the other 
Italic alphabets for the representation of the Towels and u, 
viz., Y, it does not follow that the former was also wanting 
in the pronnnciation ; as is illostrated by the Arabic, where 
they have one single character for the representation of these 

* N. B. The Bubstance of the following pages, where not ezpresslj 
stated otherwise, is entirely derired from Prof. Corssen's work ; onr 
own additions we ^ther distinctly state to be such, or else we enclose 
them in braekets, [ ]* 
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two soands. Or, supposiug that the vowel o was really 
waiitiug in the pronanciation of these dialects, Mr. Corssen's 
assertion that it had previously existed therein, but was sab- 
seqaently lost, is entirely unwarrantable; for it is more 
probable that it did not exist therein originally, bnt was 
afterwards developedrfrom u,] i In the Sabe^lian alphabet, 
however, we find the two chai*acter3 for the sibilant "«," vifu : 
ikand M. 

Secondly^ the North- Etruscan Alphabets, which hive 
lately been discovered north of the Apennine, beyond ^ho 
proper boundaries of the Etruscan language, as far as thf» 
alpine valleys of Tessin, Tyrol, Provence, Orisons and Styria 
Of these inscriptions some are written in a serpentine line, 
others in the usual Bustrophedon, running from right to left, 
and backward from left to right. All of these alphabets 
have the characters ^ and M for the sibilants, some few hav^ 
both vowel-signs O and V, and others' only O or V. Yerf 
nearly related to these North-Etruscan alphabets is thirdly, 
the Etruscan alphabet proper, which has originated imirje- 
diately from the Greek alphabet and the syllabariums, found 
in the graves of Caere and Colle, near Siena. This a^»>i»bet 
exhibits the twenty-two Old-Phenician letters, and the four 
letters which had been invented, at an early time, in l}reece, 
viz. : «, t, f , X' It has both marks of the sibilant >1 (for Vi) 
and S, but not the letter p. From this has been copied, 
fourthly, the Etruscan alphabet of Bomarzo, which has 
adopted nineteen letters of the alphabet of Caere, and among 
them both signs of the sibilant M and £, to which it has 
added the character 8 for the consonant-sound f, which is 
peculiar to the Italic languages. Since the forms of the 
letters in these two alphabets perfectly harmonize with each 
other, since there are none of those discrepancies between 
them which are found between the various Greek alphabets, 
and since neither of them know the Greek 9 but have the 
signs M and IE, Mr. Corsscn says, that the fact that the 
above'Greek alphabet was found in two Etruscan graves, is a 
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sufficient proof thaf tM Btrufican aZ))hi^t.Af Dlominio has 
been fmitivted from the Gteek one of Ca^re,. (Moomnsen, 
TJnteritalische Diidectd, pagi 9-21.) Ecom llu)i Old-Etrns- 
can alphabet >rere prodooed^ In the course of tittle, «fter the 
sign of the vowel Q'had. disappeared from- it, fiJVihy, the 
CampanO'Etrvscan ttdpfiah^^ sixthly, thi , Qscan^ and 
seventhly, the V^bf^n* All of these have detained the 
mode of writii^ ftpu ri^t to left, bat have hst thd sign 
O, like the more recent Etruscan alphabet The Oscau 
alphabet, of the tWo characters for the sibUbnt'S, has 'only 
preserved ^, like the Latin. 

Tbe Latin kuaguage . lm& adopts (mother » moro r^qent 
ali^iabet, which had come from Greece into Italy, viz. : tb^ 
Doric of the Cnman and Sicilian Ghre^k^.^ This a|pW)et 
has preseiived both marks^ for , the gatte?al ifim^oth, vi^. ,: 
Kappa and Koppa^ K ftnd 9> but it has given n^ Uie sigp 
M of tlie sibilant letter in favor of 8> and instead of the^old 
form of r» vi2L : P*, . >, P, it haa adopted ^ l«ter form i$» ?^ 
by which it is distinguished from all the other alphabets of 
Italy. The foct Uiat this alphabet has been written, from the 
most andent times» from left to right, that it has preserved 
the Old-Phenician letter (J>, that it has abandoned the chai^ 
racter M in favor of a, moreover that it used the sign py 
instead of the Etruscan sign 6, for the Italic consonant f, and 
has adopted a new sign for the letter r, proves sufficiently^ 
according to Mr. Corssen, that the Latin alphabet has not 
descended from the Etruscan, but from the more recent one 
of Onnae^ with which Rome, daring the time of the Tar- 
qninii, was intimately connected. Of the twenty^fonr letters 
of this Oreek alphabet the Latin has Cancelled the three 
aspirates =>, ^^^^=^9^ ^**^Xt becaoae these sounds were not 
in ihe langukgei and in order to express the Italic oonsotfant 
f, it used tbe character F. The Latin alphabet, in themosi 
ancient inscripiions, thuaconsists of t^e following twenty-one 
letters: 
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). «. A. A, A, A. 


11. 1. U. A, L. 


8. b. B, B. 


. 12.111. M, w, yw, nil. 


8. 0. C C, C 


13. n. N, N. 


4. d. O. 


14. o. o n, o, o. 


6. «. E, M. 


16. p r, p. 


6. f 1'. , F. 


16. q Q. 


7. s. Z. 


1? r, r, "R. 


8. h. H. 


18.. 8. S ,^, 8. 


9. L I. 


19. t. r, T. 


10. k. K. (t ) 


20. T, (u). V. 



2U X. X. 

The &ct that the letter Z was part of this old alfAabet, is 
provied by its appearaoee ia the Carmen Saliare (Yel. Long, 
p. 2ilt. P.) and in a fragment in Yarro. The letter Xalso 
belonged to it, since it is fonnd in the oldest monnments 
which we possess. According to Pris<^aa it was aeTertheless 
adopted at a little later period, and therefore was placed at 
the end of the alphabet of that time. The oldest docnment 
in which it is fonnd is the *' SenatusconsuUum de Baccka- 
naZi6us," 1S6 before Christ. Nigidins Fignlns, the learned 
contemporary of Yarro, objected to its use, and the latter, 
also, was not willing to acknowledge it as an independent 
lett^. According to Mr. Corssen, the letter x was Intro* 
dnced in the time inter?ening between the legislature of the 
Pecemviri and the downfall of Yeji. After the time of the 
Gracchi X8 was also written instead, and even in inscriptions, 
as late as the time of the empire, we occasionally find it 
spelled ' cs,^ (ttcsori^ Ittcserunt, biesit) ; and the chara«ter jc 
itself is held by some to be an amalgamation of an inverted 
e and s, viz. : os. The Umbrians and Oscans, also, invariably 
wrote JcB instead of J!r, see Monunsen, p. 31. 

As regards the sonnd represented by c, it does, indjecd> 
occupy the place of the Qieek Gamma, in the alphabeti thus 
of the gnttnral middle ; but from the time, when onr inscrip- 
tions begin, to the time of the first Pnnic war, it is also ns^ 
for the gnttnral smooth, whose sign K had become obsolete 
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If Mr. Cbrssefa, (together with Mr. Mommsen; see "TJiiter- 
ftalische Dfalecte,'^ page 81 and S^%) from the above fact 
coiiclndes, that the Latin language, after adopting the Doric 
alpihabet, in the coarse of its development, enter^ npon a 
stage In which its pronunciation became deteriorated, and 
the Romans lost the delicate power of dlstingnishing between 
these several sounds, during which stage the guttural smooth 
became so much softened as to sound like the middle g, he 
evidently confounds the written character of the letter with 
its sound ; neither does he assign any reason whatever for 
this assertion. Mr. Mommsen feels the want of such a 
reason, and in the passage above quoted says: "Among 
the twenty-one letters of the oldest Latin alphabet, ^e letter 
k has preserved itself in common use only in a few abbrevia- 
tions and in the alphabet, and in consequence of its disuse, 
the letter c has ceased to represent the guttural middle, and 
has taken its place. The fact, that the letter c was used ia 
the oldest Latin alphabet for the middle, and the letter k for 
the smooth, is proved by the " Notae,^^ in which K represents 
the smooth and c in Oaius and OneiuSf the middle, (MaK 
Vict. p. 2469, P.) Afterwards, very likely owing to Etms^ 
can influence, as Mtlller II., 812, correctly observes, perhap^ 
in consequence of the overpowering immigration of larg^ 
bodies of Tuscans, (" massenhafte Bin wandering von Tus- 
kem,") into Rome, the middle no longer was distinguished 
from the smooth, and the latter only was pronounced. Th* 
reason, again, why the letter, e was chosen to represent it in 
writing, can only be e^lained by Tuscan influence, wher^ 
not in the older, but ia the later alphabet, the letter c destg*- 
nated the smooth. In this manner they wrote at Rome at 
the time, when the XII tables were composed and tht ^lege$ 
regiae*^ were written : hence appears, that at that period a 
considerable time had already elapsed after the first stage of 
the Tusoafi and Latin alphabets, and that the time, when it 
was agreed that the letter c was to represent the sound ^ g 
in QaiuSf and E that oi* the guttural smooth, in KacMOi 
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KnHehdae^ Karihoffo, kahimwiaf kupkitf dates long befot^ this 
yetr 800, A. IT. C. When, snbbeqneiitlT, the Lotiti dement 
agaih rose, ftDd, alter the expnlsioii of the Toscans, the 
Roman system of sounds again became prevalent, the want 
was felt of expressing the middle as wdl as the sniootk e." 

If Mr. Mommsen bases his theory on an irnmigration of 
large bodies of Btrnscans, we fear that it rests on a rather 
preoarions fonndation, •since history does not warrant any such 
statement'*' The Lnceres of Bomnlas, in case they ever 
existed, do not seem to have been so very numerons. And 
as regards the intimations of the emperor Clandins, that king 
Servins was of Btmscan descent, they lack sufficient ;eonfir» 
mation; and when the Romans, upon making peace with 
Porsena, retnmed to him that part of t^ Etrnsean territdrj 
which they had conquered, it scarcely amounted to more than 
one-third of their dominions, at the utmost valuation. More«> 
over, since no traces whatever are discovered in the Latin 
language of the Etruscan element, It can scarcely be imagined 
that the Etruscan language ever exerted such a powerful 
infitfence upon the Latin, as to change the pronunciation of 
Any of its soands. Now, by disproving the fact, that the 
Latin language ever became impeded by the Etruscan, the 
whole theory of Messrs. Corssen and Mommsen &lls to the 
gronnd, and wo haV^ to admit, either that the Latin member 
of the Indo*European chain of languages had originally only 
the hard guttural sound, via.: the guttural smoott^ which 

' * Sthweglefy Romische Gesohlchte, 1853, Vol. I., pag. 273-278. 
Lange, Roiiiliiche AlterthQtner, Vol. I., pag. 55. 1856, where he sajs i 
** The {nflaence of Etraria on Lalimn, and partioolmrlj upon Rome, 
lias been o^frraied for a time, bat in modem tim^ it his veig^ |aatljr 
^n ^Ufl«redtted." Bvoa Mommsen himseli; in his Roman History, 
published four years after his "UnteritalisoheDialecte,*' 1854, says, 
Vol. L, page 86 : — "As much as we can see, during the entire period, 
when Rome was under the government of kings, Etruria did not 
exercise any essential Inflnenc either on the language or the customs 
df Rome, and much less has it' interrupted the symmetrioat devel^ 
meat of the Roman state and the Latin alliaaoes.*' 
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was afterwarck, in a certain number of stems, softened into 
the middle, (which hjpothe9i8 is not at all improbable,) or, 
we mast suppose, that it had originally a guttnral middle, 
which, in former times, shared its character with the guttural 
smooth kf until the Romans invented a new sign for it. 

In favor of the first hypothesis, we may say that the stronger 
sound is usually the older, and not vice versa, e. g., in one 
of the oldest words, the personal pronoun of the firi»t person, 
viz. : Goth., ik, Saxon, ic, Dutch, ik, Scand. jag, (ji^h), jeg, 
(jeh), Germ, ich, Suabian, ih, Engl. J, and again Lat ego^ 
French, je, Ital. lo for ejo, (eyo,) Span, yo for eyQ, iyo, Port, 
eu for ehu or eyu, Greek, lyw, Aeol. *«. 

As regards the other hypothesis, we have repeated proofs, 
in various languages, that several sounds are expressed by 
one written character, e. g., in English, each of the vowel- 
signs represents two or three different sounds, the letter g is 
pronounced differently in ^eese and genitive, in giver and 
giant ; in German, ** ch" is pronounced like k before s, (as in 
Fuchs, fox, ochs, ox,) and yet it is spelled ch, and the vowel 
e in legen, weit and Leute, is pronounced quite differently in 
leben, hreit, Freude, Although the French have a guttui;al 
middle character, they still pronounce universally (according 
to Du Vivier, in his " Grammaire des Grammaires,^^) the 
letter c in second, like g, which word is spelled segunda both 
by the Spaniards and the Portuguese. The Gre^k translation 
of the septuagint, in.the proper nouns, shows that the Hebrew 
Ain, like theAramean (cfr. y i^ y^ x and p^ jij, earth,) and 

the Arabic, had several pronunciations ; and the Arabs also, 
if they would follow the advice of Mr. Wallin, (Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlUndischen Ges^lsehaft,) would have to 
invent several new signs. 

Rather than admit such a temporary deterioration of the 
Latin, we would regard the letter c as an abbreviation of the 
letter k or kappa k» Ct Cjw^berfe all we want to make it 
look like e isto drop the p^l^endtcnlar line on the left, which 
has been done in some of the alphabets, see Mommsen, pages 
2 
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^, 7. Since the Italian nations were no learned grammaridns, 
they contented themsdves with the letters of the alphabet as 
they found ijiem, even when the sounds therein represented 
did not altogether coincide with their own; we need but 
remind our readers of the promiseuons nse of the short e and i, 
and the dropping and retaining of the final m and 8, sometimes 
in words of the same inscriptions. 

At the time of the first Punic war, a new letter, g, was 

^ invented fbr the guttural middle, and by a manumitted slave 
of Sp. Carvilius Buga, (who held school in Rome, and first 
used it in writing,) was inserted in the alphabet between F 

r and H, in the place of the letter Z, which had become obsolete 
and was deemed unnecessary. At the time of Cipero the 
Greek, v (y) was adopted for foreign words, especially fbr 
Greek ; about the same time also, the Greek aspirates ^, ^ , x» 
were expressed by th,ph, ch, and the letter Z, which had been 
^ I east off, was re-adopted and placed at the end of the Latin 
alphabet. Thus the Latin alphabet finally consisted of the 
following twenty-three letters : 

A, B, 0, D, B, P, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, 
% V, X, Y, Z. 

Verrius Flaccus, the learned cotemporary of Varro (127 — 
116 before Christ,) proposed to introduce a new sign for the 
final m, (at the close of words,) which had an obscure and 
indistinct sound and was frequently omitted in old Latin 
writings. VeL Long, says, (p. 22, 28,) " Nonnulli synatoe- 
phas quoque oh^ervandas circa talem scriptionem earisti- 
xnaverunt, sicut Verrius Flaccus, ut ubicunque prima voa 
m liUera finiretur, sequens a vocali inciperet, M^ontota^ 
sed pars illit^ prior, f^ scriheretur^ ut appareat exprimi 
non debere.^^ It does not, however, appear ih»i the proposed 
character was ever toployed in writing. 

The Emperor Claudius, who was a philologer, (Fr. Bueche* 
ler, De Ti. Claudio Csesare Grammatico,) commanded that 
in order to distinguish the letter v from the vowel n, the 
formw should be expressed by the inverted digamma d, also^ 
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that the (Jreek letter 4 *= ^» JP«» s^onW be represented by the 
aDtisigma Oy and the intermediate soond between i and u bj 
the Greek breathing h* 'I'be first and last of these three , 
characters are, accordingly, often found \n inscriptions, dating ' 
from this time. The spellings of ai instead of ae, and of oi for . 
0?, which appear in the same inscriptions, are, no doubt, inno- y 
vations cansed by him ; but they perished at the same time 
with their originator. 

Since the Latin consonants in the beginning and middle of 
words were usually pronounced stronger, fuller and heavier, 
they were generally not sharpened in the old Latin by /_ 
doubling ; hence, also, they very seldom appear doubled in 
inscriptions before the times of Ennius ; but by his example 
from the time of the second Macedonian war, this mode of 
sharpening or strengthening became generally prevalent, and 
has been universally adopted after the times of the Gracchi. 
(Bitschl Tit. Mumm., p. 4; Mon. Epigr. tria, pag. 10, 82, 
tit Aletrin. IV., VI. ; Bhein. Mus. IX. 12, 13.) Instead 
of doubling the sicilious, also, was sometimes employed ; 
Mar. Victor., p. 2466, '* Antiqui^^supra litteram quam 
genvinari oportehat scilicet Sicilicum imponeharU^ cujiia 
figure^ haec est % quod erai signum geminandi^ sicut appa^ 
ret in multis adhva veteribus ita scriptis lihris* (Isidor. 
Origg. I. 26.) ** Uhi Utterae consonantes geminabantur^ 
sicilicum superponebant ut set*a^ ser^a, as^eres," This 
mode <^f writing, however, became soon obsolete, and i^ ney^ 
found in inscriptions. 

In order to express the long vowels a, e, n, in writing, the 
tragedian Acciu^, according to Ve). Long., proposed to 
double them. " Accius geminatis vocalibus scribi ru^ura 
longas syllabas voluit, cum alioquin adjecto vel sublato 
apice longitudinis et brevitatis nota posset ostendi.^* Ac- 
cording to Ritschl, this mode of writing is found in inscrip- 
tions from the time of the Gracchi to the Consulship of 
Cicero, e. g., Albaana, Vaixrus, paastores, haace, Maarco, 
Maarcium, Feelix, luuci, Muucio, pequlatuu, uutei, leege, 
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seedes, ee, leegei. The vowel o Actios did not double, 
because it was not done in the Oscan language; nor the 
Towel I, because E I was used instead at his time ; still, this 
mode of spelling was never generally adopted. The double 
I = II could not be used to express the long I, because it was 
frequently put instead of E ; see Mommsen, Rhein. Mus. X., 
142; wherefore, in olden times, El was not only written in 
tlie place of the intermediate sound between e and i, but also 
for the proper sound of i. Besides the digraph E f, as early 
as the time of the Gracchi, a tall letter I likewise, extending 
above the rest, was used for this purpose ; see Bitschl, Rheiu. 
Mus. YIII. 494; Mommsen, Rhein. Mus. X. 142. Thus 
we find, FopHius, Calld., quinque, QulnotiliOf llctor, 
tristior, etc. When, at the time of Augustus, the spelling 
of E I became obsolete, the use of the tall I became more 
general, and it is found in the very best and most complete 
monuments of the times of Augustus, as in the inscriptions 
of the obelisks, in the cenotaphs of Pisa, the two funeral 
orations, and generally, in the inscriptions dating from the 
times of the early emperors, while the other long vowels were 
marked by the apex which was placed over them. For, since 
the time of Augustus, a third mode of pointing out the long 
vowels was introduced, viz., by placing an apex over the 
vowels. From WeiPs and Benloew's "Th^orie gen^rale de 
PAccentuation Latine," Chapt. XII., des inscriptions accen- 
tu^es, p. 293-348, it appears that this apex (Quint. I, T, 2. 
I. 4,. 10; Vel. Long., p. 2220; Ter. Scaur., p. 2253,) in 
inscriptions had usually the form _f_, seldom the form _L ^, 
and in manuscripts also, the form — (Isid. Origg. L 4, 18.) 
The apex replaced the second of the two vowel-signs by 
which Accius expressed the long vowels, and, as the apo- 
strophe indicates the place of a vowel which is omitted, so also 
the apex shows that a vowel is long. Mr. Corssen says, that 
the placing of the apex is most carefully observed in the 
monuments handed down to us from the times of Augustus to 
Claudius, particularly in public documents, and in other 
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Bimilar writings which required to be written carefully. In 
most of these writings the tall letter I, also, is nsed to express 
the long i. From the examples given by Mr. Corssen, we 
select the following where the voweL is not generally supposed 
to be long, viz., dctiuSf exdctus^ redncta^ dtri, Mdrtio, trdna^ 
lata, veniina, r^gni, nolSna, not^sceret, deficiins, cdnato, 
€ nsecraii b^fique, i^namentwn, drnaUssimai cinsecvUa, 
dehed, j^s, Mcti, jMi, iill% Ussu, (assimil. for utsu), ultra, 
.9€junctum, Still, however little we find of strict regularity 
in the inscriptions, as regards orthography, we find just as 
little in the marking of long vowels by the apex; indeed^ 
there is scarcely a single inscription, where the apex is em- 
ployed throughout and in the right place. Subsequently to 
the third century after Christ especially, when the common 
people were no longer conscious which of the vowels were 
short and which long, it was to be expected that the marie, 
expressing the length of the vowels, would be either frequently 
omitted or wrongly used. The fact that the quantity, in in- 
scriptions of the best times, is expressed by the apex, furnishes \ 
OS with a clear proof that the accent of a word was never ( 

expressed in the Latin by the marks j. l J2_, which were 

employed for this purpose in Greek; for in the Latin lan- 
guage they were used to express the quantity, and ihert is no * 
trace of any sign whatever^ marking the accent, either in 
inscriptions or manuscripts. Mr. Gorssen, in closing this 
subject makes the following remark : ** Since the place of the 
accent in Latin words was much more definite and dependent 
upon quantity, than in the Greek, it was at once known, 
which syllable had the accent, by pointing out which vowel in 
the word was long, inasmuch as the end-syllables were always 
4maecented, and, therefore, the Latins could much better dis- 
pense with a sign for the accent, than the Greeks, in whose 
language the laws of accentuation were more various and less 
limited." 

2* 
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COVSOVAHTS. 
Outtnrals. 



Before entering with Mr. Corssen upon a discussion of the 
pronunciation of each of the Roman letters, we mast remind 
our readers that we cannot expect the nnedocated Romans to 
have been as pnnctilionslj correct in penning their inscri))tions 
and other writings, as learned grammarians would have been ; 
that there is a possibility, consequently, that, in writing down 
sounds, th6y at times used letters, strictly representative of 
other sounds, to which, however, they have a resemblance ; 
and that this might have been the case, even supposing the 
Romans to have been very particular in representing each 
sound of their language by a corresponding letter. We must, 
therefore, admit the possibility that, at a time, when the 
letter b still sounded quite differently from the letter ▼, bicsit 
may have been written instead of vicsit or vixii, Burrun 
instead of Pyrrhus^ that the Greek word >p«»iuj3f, may have 
been spelled in Latin triampe, the Greek letter ^ represented 
by the entirely different letter f, instead of ph, and so forth. 

The fact that the letter c, through the entire duration of 
the western Roman empire^ had the sound of k is proved, 

1. by words handed down from the most ancient times as 
Aeketiai instead of AequiVae (Ritschl, de fict. litt Lat. 
antiqn. p. 17), and dehem [bres'] instead of DecembreSf in 
the rery ancient inscription of the Columbarium of Somaschi; 

2. by the Greeks, when they commenced to transfer Latin 
words into their own language and to spell them with their 
own letters, always expressing the letter c by k, even before 
the vowels e and i ; as is shown in the following examples 
which are selected by Mr. C. from among many others, e. g. 
Kyjvnov, ccnsum, Kivtttplutvi^y centuriones, (Polyb.) KfivjaxivtlvOf 
(Dio Cassias), ftovtl^txfi, (Dion. Halic), ftpiyxCfttaf (Pint) 
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3. by the Romans, as soon as they commenced to spell 
Greek words in their own language, always using the letter 
c to express the Oreek letter », e. g. Cecrops, Gilix, Gybele, 
cedrinu8f Cimon, cygniLS, cera, cerasus, dtkara, Cyprus^ 
cetuSf etc, ; 

4. by those Latin words which in the time of the empire 
were received in the €k>thic tongne, and in other German 
dialects, and in which the letter c was invariably rendered by 
the letter k. . 

Mod. German. Latin. 
Kaiser, Caesar, 

Keller, cellari um, 

Kerker, career, 

Kerhel, cerefolium, 

Kirsche, cerasus, 

Kicker, cicer; 



Gothic. 


Latin. 


aikeits, 


acetum. 


aurkeis, 


urceus, 


karkara. 


career, 


lukarn 


lucerna 



5. by the fact that the letters c, g, k and q are nsed indis- 
criminately in inscriptions from the most ancient to the latest 
times, while the letter c still preserved its gattnral soand 
before the vowels e and i, e. g. Geminius (Geminins), 
ceniaMs (genialis), Primicenius (primigenias), Vercilia 
(Virgilia), Gintus (Qnintos), Uquehit (licebit), requiesquei 
(requiescit), quaeequenti (quiescent!), quesquii (quiescit), 
cesquet (quiescit), sicis (siqhis) ; 

6. by the writing of Latin words with Greek characters in 
documents of the sixth and seventh centuries after Christ, 
e, g., ^^c«^ Bsxtfi,, for decern^ fixit, <ptxft, ^rjxitf for fedt; 
^BvxatpofL, for fecerunt^ Ttaxc^fexo;, for pacificus ; '&$v6t'tptxat^ 
for venditrici; Swvorpt**, for donatrici, x^ovxsi, for cruces ; 
pt,xfiu>fievo^, for vicedominvs ; xv^st(vtt, for civUate ; 

7. by the Roman grammarians of the fourth and fidh 
centuries declaring the two letters c and k to be so perfectly 
identical, as to be inclined to regard one of the two as super- 
fluous ; also by their never mentioning any different pronun- 
ciation of the letter c before any of the vowels This statement 
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is made by Diez, In his "Gramaatik 4er roimiiiischeii 
Sprachen," I. 197, and Mr. Corssen is right in endorsing it. 

The case is different, however, with the sound of the letter 
c, when followed by two vowels ia, ie, and io, in which case a 
wavering i^ observed, in the inscriptions, even in the second 
centnry after Christ, between the spelUng of ci and tiy and as 
the same thing is observed in the mamnscripts, we mnst con- 
clude, that this tendency towards an interchange between oi 
and ti dates to a somewhat earlier period in the history of 
the Roman language, and that it, in the course of time, 
developed itself still more. Again, as it is a thing unheard 
of in the Latin language, that the guttural smooth changes 
into the dental or lingual t, or vice versa, when they are 
placed between two vowels, Mr. Corssen concludes further, 
that the ground of this development of the same pronuncia- 
tion in two consonants which are originally entirely distinct 
from each other, is to be sought for in the combination of the 
vowels ta, lo, iu, ie, when they are preceded by the consonants 
t and c. Mr. Corssen's^ idea is, that the vowel i was first 
changed into the semi- vowel j\ which is equivalent to the 
English y in year, you, etc. This semi- vowel is very nearly 
allied to the sibilant letter s, and when it is pronounced 
rapidly before another vowel, and is at the same time preceded 
by the consonants c or t, it very easily passes over into this 
sibilant letter. After the vowel i has by this means become 
sibilant, it afterwards assimilates or " assibilates^^ the preced- 
ing guttural letter. This process can be traced in the Um- 
brian, Yolscian.and Oscan languages, as well as in the Greek, 

viz., fiaxuavj /iatf(T«v, oXtytW, 6Xfcg<ov, /<tt;ttw»'> ftdaau>P^ (^»^<^$) 

fj(S6iap, TttArtwv, ^<T(fwv. This sibilation, which at first was quite 
weak, in the course of time extended itself to the syllables ce 
and ci, when not followed by any other vowel. 
To this we would add, that in the sibilation of the letter c 

♦ In oonfonnl ty with Mr. A. Schlbiohbb in his ' * Sprachvergleichend© 
Unteraoohaiigen,'* etc., Bonn, 1648. 
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before e and i, we may difitfngtiisb in the Bomanceidioms, 
<^everal stages tlT) development. In the first stage it sounded 
like ts or like the German and Italian letter Z ;* this we find 
illnstrated by the Latin words, transferred into the Greek 
language in the sixth and seventh centnrieii,in which the Lati 
letter c is^no longer regokurly expressed by the Greek x, but by 
the letters t^y^%, f^ip^Of ivtiif^tou incertos (in the Basiiics ;) 
it is farther illnstrated by the Latia words, reeeived at that 
time, in the German langoage^e. g. Zelle, Zirkel^ Zither, also 
by the prontinciation of the letter c in the Spanish language, 
before e and i, where it sounds very much like the sibilant 
letter th of the EngHsh ; but above all, by many words in the 
Old Italian language, when it first began to develop itself 
from the Latin. In these words the Latin letter c is expressed 
by the Italian letter 2: = ts, e. g. offizio, uffizio, giudizio, 
(judicium), zeppa, (cippns,) calza^ (calcea); subsequently, 
inthe modem Italian language, (and the North Walachian, 
Diez., II. p. 233,) when the letter c, before e and i, entered 
upon its second state of sibilation, the original letter c was 
again restored, but was weakened into tsh, e. g. officio^ 
giudicio The letter c is also preserved in its first stage of 
sibilation in some South Walachian words, as atze (acies), 
atzet (acetum), and in Germany it is still universally so pro- 
nounced. In the modem Italian and the North Walachian 
languages we find the letter c in its second stage of sibilation, 
when it sounds like tsh ; and in the other Roman languages 
of the West, finally, and also in the English, in its third stage, 
where it acquires the sound of the sharp s or sh. 

One peculiarity of the guttural smooth, in the Latin lan^* 
gnage, is noted by Mr. Corssen, viz. that it is lost before the 
letters n and t, and the liquids r and 1, when followed by t and 
s, viz. aranea (Apa>*^), dent (decem), lana (>.a;t«^), quint 

* Still now-a-days Ib the South Walachian and in some Italian and 
Portngnese dialects, cfr. Diez, Or. d. B., Spr. pp. 232, 233* 
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(qninqne), luna (luceo), ariiLs (arceo), farius (farcire), tor* 
tti8 (torqaeo), parsimonia (parco), cortaMKl^xfkiy^ muUi^ 
muhum (malceo), etc. <f^ 

K. 

The letter E had precisely the same sound and signification 
as the letter G, bnt from the most uicient times it was pre- 
served only, when the words Kaeao, Kalendae, Kalumnia, 
Kaput, were written with capital letters, as may also appear 
from Quint. I. 4, 9 ; Vel. Long., p. 2218 ; Terent Scaur., 
p. 2252 ; Ter. Maur., p. 2400 ; likewise, in the ancient 
inscription of the columbarium of ih» Yigna Somaschi, the 
abbreviation dekem. occurs instead of Decembres. Some 
grammarians recommended to write k instead of c, whenever 
it is followed by the vowel a. This theory, also, is found 
confirmed by many inscriptions in which we find the following 
words : KarxBsimo, Karissimde, Karo, arharei, arkarius, 
Kristus, but it has never been generally adopted. 



The Latin letter Q took its origin from the Doric Koppa 
of the Cnman alphabet, but it developed itself in a muiner 
of its own, in the Latin language. It is one letter, represent- 
ing a single sound, generated in a regular manner from the 
guttural smooth k or c. The letter v or u by which it is 
followed, neither represents a full vowel nor consonant, but 
describes a sort of vocal-labial after-sound, which before the 
vowel a sounded like u, before the vowels 33, e and i like a 
mute u, and when it was followed by u, coalesced with it in a 
simple u, so that in olden times, especially since the time of 
Accius, QV was written and pronounced instead of QW, 
^ and in later times CV. Hence, QV is the point of transition, 
where the guttural smooth k passes into the labial p, as is 
shown by Mr. Corssen in the following scheme. 
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JC. 




Qn. 




p. 




Sanger. 


kis, Latin. 


qnis, 


timbr. 


) 












Sab. 


f pis. 












Oso. 


) 




H 


kini, 


« 


qnem, 


Osc. 


pito. 




H 


kat, 


H 


qnod, 


II 


pod, 




U 


kam, 


If 


quam, 


ITmbr. 


pam, 
pan, 
pa, 




Ladn. 


^Qjns^ 


it 


qnojtis, 


Ose. 


pieis. 




i< 


cni, 


ti 


qaoiei, 


f« 


piei. 




ti 


cam, 


ff 


qnom, 


it 


pen, 




If 


enmqne^ 
ennqne. 


1 


qnomqae, 


11 


pumpe. 




Greek. 


»^» 


M 


quanta, 


Umbr. 
Greek. 


panta, 




Sanscr. 


6atvar, 


ff 


qnattnor, 


ITmbR 

Oso. 

Greek. 


petor, 
petiro. 








<l 


qninqne, 


11 
Sanscr. 


pani^aii, 








f« 


qnintnm, 


Oso. 


pomtis, 




Latin. 


COCUSy 


«« 


coqno, 


Latin, 


popina. 




Sanscr. 


pt^, 






Greeks 


ftiftci. 




it 


a^vas, 


*t 


eqnns, 


Latin, 


Epona, 




Greek. 


*»»0f, 






Greek, 


tltftOf, 




Latin. 


beonndnSi 


H 


seqtiiV, 


t$ 


Sftofuu, 




u 


reiicnos, 


<f 


linqno, 


u 


InW, 




$i 


totcnlns, 


« 


torqneo, 


<f 


tpiftii^, 




H 


ocnhis, 






u 


^HfOflUU, 




<l 


insece, 






44 


lf»f«ff 




Greek. 


xvxoi, Saner, vrkas, Greek, xv9of. Latin, 


Inpns. 





G. 

Tble Mtcfr g or tbe |;ttttiiral middle has been ibrmed at a 
later period trmk G, and makes its first appearance at the 
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time of tbe first Panic war« The fact that thQ letter g, in 
some words, in later times, took the place of a former c, 
applies merely to the writing, as we have seen above, and not 
to the sound itself, and therefore, the question whether there 
was originally a guttural, middle and smooth .in the Latin 
language which were both represented by the sapcie character, 
or whether the original smooth, at a later p^od, in some 
steins was softened into the middle, remains undecided. 
Among those words which in the oldest documents were 
spelled with o, and afterwards with g, are the following: 
before a gamelum for camelum, gaunticeam for caunaceam, 
before o, gobiu9^ xa^Uu negotium for nec-otiqm, congordia 
for Concordia ; before M^gvbemator for xv^tft^f^s^gummi for 
xofifM, gurgulio for curculio ; before i, trigirfia for tptaxovra, 
mugio for fivxaofiai, i before e, Germalutf for ceri^alus ; .before 
I, negligo for n^-lego ; before r, grabcUus for xpdfiatoi ; before 
n, Frogne for Upoxvtj and many others. 

In some cases the letter g is destroyed, e, g. before I, lactis 
(glactis) yoxaxfo; ; before n, natus (gnatus,) navus (i-gnavus,) 
narrare (gnarigare, gnarus), notua (gnotus), nosco (cog- 
nosce) ; before «, when preceded by I or r, algeo, alsi ; mulgeo 
mulsi ; fulgeo fulsi ; indulgeo indulsi ; spargo sparsi, tergeo 
tersi, tersum ; before t, autor, autumnus (augpo) ; before, m, 
examen (exagmen, exigere), flamen (flag, ^Xiy — flagrare), 
(fulmen for fulgmen, fulgeo); before i, after it has first 
changed into j, for the sake of euphony, maiqr for nmgior, 
maius for magins, meio for miio, migio, pul^ym for pulegium. 

There are some traces left, showing that the assibilation of 
g before e and i which, is found in the Iti^lian, French and 
Portuguese languages, has been prepared in ,the latest Latin 
Tulgar tongue, see Corssen I., 45, 46. 



.. Concmiing.the letter h, Mr. CoBmsK says, L, p. 46, ''The 
breathing sound A, which is a mere ej^otieA of tke, br^^ftb 
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firom the wind-pipe, was originally fonnd combined in the 
Indo-Earopean languages with the solid gnttorals, dentals 
(lingnals) and labials, with which it formed the aspirates bh, 
ph, gh, ch, dh, and th. Through the intensity of the breath* 
ing, the solid ingredients, i. e. the mute consonants were 
afterwards frequently lost and the breathing sound h was all 
that remained." 

When the Romans adopted the Cuman alphabet, the gut* 
tural aspirate does not seem to have fitted their tongue, as 
they have no particular letter, distinguishing it from Uie mere 
breathing sound, and as, subsequently, in the times of Oieero, 
they expressed the Greek letter X in Greek words imported 
into their own language, by the letters ch. The fact that 
some relic of the guttural aspirate still remained in their 
language, is shown by the forms Traho, traxi, tracium, and 
Veho, vea^, vectum, whose letter A could not. have turned 
into the smooth, before the sharp letters s and t, unlesa some 
vestige of the guttural aspirate was still preserved in their 
sound. As a general thing the letter h in Latin represents 
the same breathing, which is described in Greek by the spiru 
tu8 asper or hard breathing. 

The Latin h very frequently took its origin from the pecu- 
liar Italic sound/; for instance, we meet with the Latin harena 
together with the Sabine fasena, the Latin hircus with the 
Sabine Jircus, hedus, edus, aedu$ together with fedus^ see 
Varro 1. 1. V. 91 ; VeL Long! p. 2230, 2238, Henop, de Lingua 
Sabina, p. 1*7. Within the Latin language itself we find Aoedua 
(or foedus, holus fotfolus, hostin (or fosHs, hostia (ot/oatim^ 
Pest. ; Bormiae for Formiae, Plin. ; hordus for fordua, haba 
fox f aha [compare also Span, haba, Port. fava,'\ hariolus for 
fariolu8, hebris fox febris^ Serv. Virg. Aen. VI L, 1693. In 
the dialect of the Faliscians we also find habam instead of 
fabam, Ter. Scaur. In a similar manner we find'^jniAt for 
mifi, although this dates as far back as-the Sanscrit; in the 
XJmbrian, however, we find tefe, which is changed in the Latin 
into tibi. 
3 
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The aemt- vowel j, (Engl, y) became b and was subsequently 
also dropped, e. g. ahenum, Umbr. ahesnes, Sanscr. aja^ 
(iron) ; Mahestinus instead of 3Iaje8tinu8. — As regards the 
dropping of the letter h we eten find in the " Senatascon- 
sultum de Bacchanalibus" abui^se instead of habuis^e, but 
on the other hand, harenam instead of arenctm. 

With respect to Quintilian's statement, which Ikfr. C. en- 
dorses, that the ancients very rarely used the breathing letter 
hf which he proves by their spelling oedos Instead of hoedos 
and irco8 instead of htrcos, in ancient inscriptions, we must 
be careful how we adopt his declaration. We have remarked 
above that, as the ancients were no scholars, they were not so 
very particular in matters of orthography, but frequently 
contented themselves with merely approximating to the sounds 
of their words in spelling. Quintilian, as little as we ourselves, 
heard the ancients pronounce those words, but like us con<- 
cludes, that inasmuch as these letters are wanting in the 
iusoriptioiis, they also must have been wanting in the ptronun-^ 
elation. But ought we to infer from the^ spelling 0^ the very 
old word duonoro or from the accusatives on the tombs of the 
Scipios, that the letter m in these accusatives was not pro- 
nounced, because it was not spelled ? As regards the passage 
in Ckllius, where Nigidius Figulus says, " JRusHcus fit sermo, 
8i ugpires perperam,-^ as the context leaves it undecided 
what the particular meaning of the passage is, We are very 
strongly inclined to believe, that Figulus intended to reptovd 
the very same vice which we notice in English peasants and 
towns-^people, vi2.» that of dropping their h's and placing them 
where they are not needed, as, "as your h^unt harrived ?" I^ 
this thing is done in our days by people who ought to know 
better, we should not wonder that Unlettiired Romans wrote 
hadttus, hatu)torit(i8f exhitus, 

Mr. G0lf8en closes his history of the Roman breathing 
sound, by stating, that the process of dropping the h in thf* 
beginning of a word, and eliding it in the middle, as is shown 
in the Italian language, was consummated at the close of the 
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fonrth and the beginnlog of the fifth century after Christ 
We endorse this statement of Mr. Corssen, so far as he speaks 
of the vulgar tongue, but we hold that the educated portion 
of the Roman people still continued to write and tq pronounce | 
the letter h, as even in the Italian langu^e it was not yet 
entireljr lost, but continued both to be pronounced and to be 
written. This we conclude from the fact that the Latin 
letter h was still nsed for many centuries in the old Italian 
language, of which- fact we became convinced, upon reading 
an old edition of Machiavel in which, for instance ora (now) 
is still spelled hora (hor&) .and in support of our argunent 
we claim the same thing for the letter h, of which Mr. Oorssen^ 
page 105, lays claim for the letter n, which is not expressed 
in writing, viz.: that the fact of its not beiqg expressed in 
writing shows, that the ear no longer discovered in it the 
soundof a/uZZ n, 

T.ATltATA 
P. 

The labial smooth p sounded in the Latin as it does in all 
the other Indo-European sister-idioms, [with the single excep** 
tion of the French]. It partly grew out of the guttural smooth 
through the medium of the letter gu, as has been shown above. 
According to Mr. Corssen, it very rarely developed itself . 
in the Latin language, from the letter k, through the medicim 
of qu. Instances of this kind are merely JSponat derived from 
equus, p.opina from Qoquo (^«^, luptis from xvxof. Mapalia^ 
and, at the same time, Magalia^ he can only explain by saying, 
that it originally was spelled with the letter c^ which, on the 
one hand was softened into g, and on the other hand was 
changed into p. 

Whenever a letter was. thrown off at the end of a word, and 
the letter p thus became the last letter in the word, it invaria- l~ 
bly was softened into b; for example, a&, Gr. aKo, Sanscr. 
npa ; p6, [Greek i^] Umbr. up, Sanscr. upa ; sub^ Gr. *iro, 
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Sanscr. upa. [In the Spanish and Portngaese languages the 
letter p before r is changed into b, and in the Italian and 
French into v, e. g. pauper and super, Sp. and Port. 
pohre, sobre, Ital. and French pauvre, povero, sovra and 
sopra,'] Before the sharp letters 8 and t this letter b is again 

I changed into p ; and this mode of writing prevailed in the 
two last centuries of the repnblic ; for instance, apstulit 
optinebit, supstituta, opscurus. The grammarians some- 

( times followed the pronunciation, and sometimes the ety- 

' mology, regarding the forms ah, oh, sub, as the primitive 
forms in their language. Quintilian affirms in the following 
words that the letter b was pronounced like p before t, " Cum 
dico obtinuit secundam b literam ratio poscit, aures magis 
eudiunt jo.'* Varro and Priscian in the words urbs, trabs, 
etc., followed the etymology, and thus this remained the 
prevailing orthography of the grammarians. In the oldest 
manuscripts of Plautus and Virgil, and also in the book of 
Cicero " de republica," the spelling of ps and pt, according 
to the pronunciation, is much more frequent than in the later 
manuscripts ; so also in the Gajus manuscript at Yerona, and 
in the oldest Cicero manuscripts in general. In the old 
Latin language the letter p is moreover aspirated and becomes 
f in af, whenever it is placed at the end of a word ; it is pre- 
served, however, in Plautus in the form of voliip, instead of 
volupe. 

In a sort of mediating capacity the letter p is placed between 
the letter m and a following dental, as em-p-tuSy sum-p-si, 

. hiem-p-s. It is wrongly placed in temptare, instead of ten- 
tare, because originally there is no letter m in the word : see 
Corssen, page 64-67. 

B. 

During the better times of the Latin language, that is, until 
_/ the fourth century after Christ, when the vulgar tongue was 
fast breaking up, the middle labial letter b was sounded pre- 
cisely as it now is among the Teutonic nations. Mr. C. says, 
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among the T«ntoiiic Md Roman nations, hot we knov that 
amopg the Spaniards and Portngnese the lettec b is sonnded 
more softly, and, 09 this account, is often confooeded with v; 
in the Danish ]angaage also, the letter b sounds more sofUj 
like V, when it is pli^^ed between two vowels. The letter b 
was hardened from v, after the dental middle was destroyed, 
e. g. bellum for dvellum (dnellum), bellicus for duelHcviSt 
Belli%i9 for Duellii^, 6t9 for dnis, bonorum for dwnoro : see 
Corssen, p. 58. 

The fact that the Latin letter b had the usual sound of the 
labial middle, that is, a sound akin to the Greek h, is proved 
by the circumstance, that the Romans, at the time of Fabri- 
cius and Curius Dentatus, and Scipio Africanus and EnaiuSy 
said Burrus instead of ilv/s^^, and that in the '' Oarmen Ar- 
vale," the Oreek word >^UhiP» is spelled triampe^ and the 
Greek words xapKaaos, ft^^s, nv^you are spelled in Latiui 
carbasiLSf buxvst BtixerUum, and burgus ; moreover, that in 
the Old Latin we find the forms poplico and poublictis used 
simultaneously, and in the ** Senatuscoosult. de Bacchan.," the 
ante* Augustan form hapeat, together with habuisse, HcapiU 
lum with $cabillumf and scaprea with scabres. In addition 
to this we have the fact, that the letter 6, before the sharp 
sounds s and t, was invariably changed into p^ which fact was 
ignored by Yarro and other grammarians after him, because 
they thought, that they must follow the etymology, and, in 
obedience to its laws, retain the letter b before s in some 
cases; while other grammarians, unmindful of etymology, 
and strictly adhering to the pronunciation, in all cases wrote 
p before s. Hence the difiference of spelling in the words 
plebs, urbs, coeleb^ traba, which are also frequently written 
plepa, urps, cceleps, traps, while, on the other hand, no one 
objected to the verbal forms scripsi, nupai, lapsus, scrip* 
turns, nupturus, etc., and the prepositions ab, ob and sub 
have obtained their original sound of op, op, and sup, when 
followed by the letters t and s. 

It is nevertheless true, that, at the time of the later empe? 
3* 
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rors (after the thitd century) the sound of the middle 6, was 
softened into that of v, i. e. into one resembling the sound of 
the modern GreeltjS. • We, hence, find in inscriptions, dating 
from that time, many words like the following, cibes for cives, 
844, A. D., fabente for favente, 367 p. Chr., Bdlenti for 
Valenti, 868 p. Chr., vihi for vivi, 386 p. Chr., atahia for 
atavis, hixit instead of vixit, 409 p. Chr. Mahorti for ifo- 
vortif 6^8 p. Chr. ; see Corssen pp. 58-63. 

F. 

The peculiar Italic sound /, which was expressed by the 
XJrabrians, Oscans and Etruscans by the letter 8, is repre- 
sented in the Liatin by the Aeolic Digamma, but it has nothing 
at all to do with the sound of this letter. It is true that we 
find the Latin letter /in words of the same root, where in the 
Greek we find ^, e. g. fama <pr^^ny ff^^h <f 0.^0.1^ fui, <pvu>^ fero, 
^ip<o, fuga^ fp^r^ffraterj ^pdtpa ; but the difference between the 
two sounds must have been very striking, since Cicero charged 
a Greek with not being able to pronounce the first letter of 
the n&me Fundanius, Quint. I. 4, 14. Quintilian, XII. 10, 
1 9, finds the Latin sounds off and v (u) rough and uncouth, 
when compared with the Greek ^ and v, and afterwards con- 
tinues, " Nam et ilia quae est sexta nostrarum paene non 
humana voce, vel omnino non voce potius inter discrimina 
dentium efflanda est ; quae etiam cum vocalem proxima 
accipitf quassa quodammodo, utique quoties aliquam conso^ 
nantem frangit, ut in hoc ipso ^^frangif^ multo fit horri- 
dior, Priscian is more particular in making the difference 
between / and 9?, for he says, *' Hoc tantum scire debemus, 
quod non fixis labris est pronuntianda /, quomodopk, aique 
hoc solum interest.'^ Mr. Corssen observes, that, if in pro- 
nouncing the labial aspirate we do not press the lower lip 
firmly against the upper lip and the upper teeth, a strong, 
thick breathing issues from the t^eth and lips. That such is 
the position of the organs of speech in sounding/, is shown 
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by Qaintilian's declaration " inter discrimina deniium effianda 
68^," and by Priscian's testimony, " non fixis labris est prO' 
nuntianda.^^ Terentius Scaorus says concerning h and /, 
**utraque vi flatus est," and on account of this strong 
breathing a part of the grammarians regarded the letter / as 
a semi-vowel, Corssen, pp. 63 and 64. , 

On page 68, Mr. Oors«cn continues, "The Italic letter/ 
was originally the aspirated letter bh ; but the breathing of 
this aspirated middle was so marked in pronunciation, that the 
letter /became very much like the breathing sound h. Hence, 
also its labial ingredient was sometimes entirely lost in the 
beginning and middle of words, and nothing remained but the 
mere breathing sound h ; and, on the other hand, the breathing 
sound of the tetter/ was sometimes lost in the middle of Latin 
words, so that the mere labial h was left. " 

The reason why the Greeks in transferring Latin words into 
their own language, expressed the Latin / by the Greek 9>, and 
thus wrote ^optSva, ftwti<pixij ^eplpfj etc. , is this, that in repre- 
senting the Latin sound / they used that letter of their own 
alphabet which came nearest to it. But when the Romans, 
after the time of Cicero, described the Greek aspirates in 
Latin, they represented the Greek letter ^ by the Latin ph, 
and not by// and not until the time of the later and latest 
emperors, was the letter ^ in Greek words and names expressed 
by the Latin/ Thus we find in inscriptions dating from 
that time, Symferusa, triumfatoris, Afrodisiay Filodespoto, 
Filoxeno, Neofito, dendroforo^ sarcofago and others. 

On pages 253 and 254 Mr. Oorssen traces an elective 
affinity between the letters 6, p, / and m and the vowel w, e. g. 
glaucumOf (yxav*«jua,) optuma, drachumaj sacrxifico, mag^ 
nuficus, pontvfexy signujicem, opufexj ruheus^ rubustus, 
Hecuba, etc. This elective affinity, we might add, is similar 
to that exhibited in the Hebrew language in the u-sound^ 
before the labials Bumaph, 
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Dentals or Linguala. 
T. 

The dental smooth t, in the beginning aad middle of a word, 
sounded sharp and firm, as in the other oogoate Indo-Euro- 
pean laqguages ; hence the fli:^ctuation between t and tt in its 
spelling, both in the inseriptions and in the oldest manuscripts 
where we find Atilius and AtUlivs^ Melius aod MetLius^ Bru- 
tills and Bruttius, Statius and StaUius, ofditeraium and liUC' 
raSf cotidie and cottidianuSf Aitius and Atius^ quatuor and 
guaUuor, and many others, see Corssen, p. 69. When fol- 
lowed by s it was either assimilated to it, or else dropped as 
in the following words, quassus for qnatsna, yassus for fatsus, 
missus for mittsus, misi for mitt8i,/on« for font-s, usus for 
utsus, fors for fort-s, Fidenas for Fidenats, Quirts for 
Quirits. 

At the end of a word the letter T was pronounced less 
strongly, and, therefore, with a number of words it was changed 
into d, (see article d)^ with others, and especially with verbal 
forms of , the third person singular and plural, it was frequently 
dropped, as in the Umbrian and Yolscian languages, so also 
in the Old Latin, e. g. hau in Plautus for haut, Jiaudf dede, 
(Ital. diede) for dedii, dedro (Ital. diedero) for dederutU, de* 
deri for dederit» censuere for censuerit. In Christian inscrip- 
tions we find vixse for yixit, fece (Ital. fece) for fecit, 
quiesce (Ital. quiesce) for quiescit, and in more recent 
inscriptions fecerun (Ital. fecero) for fecerunt, (compare the 
Latin classic form fecerei) quiescun (Ital. quiescono) for 
quiescunt. 

The fact that the Latin syllable ti, when followed Iby 
another towel, was pronounced like the Greek n is proted, as 
Mr. Corssen justly observes, p. 23, by the spelling of Mofyru^, 

Ovoxovtioi, HixivtCa, ^aovivtCaf ^ixhtUiSf BoxavtMiy IlXaxcyirta, 

Ovaxe^ria and Other words by Greek authors as well as in 
inscriptions. At an early period, however, the letter seems to 
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have become a sibilant in this connection, as also in the other ) 
dialects of Italy, like the Greek ; for as early as the second |s. 
centnry after Christ, we notice in the inscriptions and manu- 
scripts a fluctuation between the spelling of ci and ti, whin 
followed by another vowel, and as this fluctuation was owing 
to the sibilation of ti, we hence conclude with Mr. Corssen, 
that this developed itself at an early period of the language, 
and continued to increase in the process of time. As regards 
the sibilation of the letter t, we repeat the statement we made 
in connection with that of the letter c, viz., that it is a thing 
unheard of in the Latin language for the guttural smooth c to r 
be changed into the dental t, or vice versa, when placed be- 
tween two vowels, and that the reason why these two conso- 
nants which originally sounded quite differently, began to 
sound alike, must be sought in the combinations ta, to, iu and 
ie, when following the consonants t and'c. Thus we find on 
Christian epitaphs Constantso for ConstantiOy Bincentce in- 
stead of Vinceniiae, and in Italian documents of the sixth and 
seventh centuries dwya^tovc/t instead df donationem, huivoiiov^i 
instead of donationes, and axt^io instead of actio. In the 
seventh century, according to the testimony of Isidor, jtistitia, 
malitia, militia^ nequitia were pronounced iusHzia (yustitsia) 
malizia (malitsia), milizia (militsia), and nequizia (nequitsia), 
and according to Consentius etiam was also pronounced eziam 
(etsiam). That this pronunciation was general is affirmed by 
the grammarian Pompejus in "libro Donati de barbar. et 
metapl." Lindem. p. 424, where he says " Quotienscunque 
post H vel di syllabam sequitur vocalis, illud ti vel di in 
sibilum vertendum esV^ Thid assibilation, however, only 
takes place in the middle of a word, and is suppressed when- 
ever the letter t is preceded by s. As regards the sound of t 
before i when followed by another vowel, which is spelled in 
the above instances ts, tc, tJ, J and z, it must have been a sort 
of middle sound between t and s, very much like the Italian z ' 
or zz. The form Constantso bears the same relation to Con- 
stantio, as Piacenza and ^irenza to Placentia and Florentia. 
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In 4;hese forms the letter t by the influence of the vowel i was 
sibilated into z, and the vowel i after perfqrming this use was 
dropped, [not always, as may appear from nunziq, niintius.] 
In Constantso the assibilation is represented by the letter s, 
and the vpwel i is dropped. Thqs far Mr. Oorssen. 

[According to onr idea the sibilation is rather expressed by 
ts=z, and the % in the Oacan form Bansae coineides with and 
stands for Bantsae, since the latter form wonld not sound 
otherwise, than the former. In Arezzo, palazzo^ etc., for 
Aretio and palaOo^ we do not regard the second z merely for 
the purpose of strengthening the first, bu^ in our eyes it is 
the vowel i changed into j (y) and itself turned into a sibilant 
letter, after it ha^ first sibilated the letter ty while the first z 
represents the sibilated letter t itself. The vowel i after sibi- 
lating the letter t may also remain intact, as in nunzio above, 
and also in giustizia, tristizia, etc., which occur, at the same 
time, with giustezza and triatezzc^.^ 

We finally mention the results of the critical examination 
of inscriptions lately made by Mr. B. Hubner (N. Jahrb. 
LXXYII. 39, and foil.) as reported by Mr. Corssen, page 22. 
Mr. Hiibner states that the fluctuation between the spelling of 
ci and ti is not very frequent, but that the most reliable monu- 
ments from the time of the republic and the empire regularly 
show only one form of spelling for each word, although at 
times some traces of a fluctuation are visible. Amongst the 
words of which the spelling has been verified by the inscrip- 
tions, are contiOf (compare corUione with coventionid in the 
Sc. d. Bi^ce.), nuntius with its derivations (nontius, nourUius 
for noventim, as noundincie for nQvendinae), induHae for 
induitiae, fetiali^, oHum, negoHum, eondicio, dido, setiua. 

The dental middle in the beginning and middle of a word, 
sounded like the English and Gernian letter d. At the end of 
words, according to Quintilian, it sounded a little h^der, as 
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ill aHud, idt Hlvd, istttd, ad, apvd^ hand and wedi From 
this statement of Qiiintilian and the reconraieiidatioB c^ other 
grammarian^, always to spell the afore-naitoed nenters with the 
final letter d, in order to distinguish them from other words^ 
having the same soond, while they do not agree abont the 
spelling of the remaining little words, Mn Gorssen jostly con* 
clades that the Roman ear and the Romaa tongue did not 
distingnish minutely between the sounds of d and t. Thus we 
find in ante-AugndtaUj as well as in later insoriptions, and 
also in the best manuscripts of Yirgil, Plantus and Gajus^^both 
at and ad, dliui and *aliud, apnt and apud, aliquit and alt- 
quid, hard and ftatid, U and id. Hint And illud^ ietui and 
istud, atque and adque^ qwit and quid, quot and qtwd, 
quotannie and quodannis, quitquit and quidquid* Never^ 
theless, in the beginning and middle of wordB the letters d and \ 
t were w^l distinguished in the Latin language, during th^ 1 
time of its bloom. In the netiters the letter d was originally 
/, for in the Sanscrit language the letter < is found in its stead, 
so that, tot instance, the Latin quod or quot corresponds to 
the Sanscrit kat, and the Latin preposition o^ or ad to the 
Sanscrit ali. An original letted t is also softened into d in 
the Old Latin forms of the ablative, terminating in d, which ^- 
occur in the oldest monuments, e. g. Hinnad (Bnn&, Henn^), 
praidad (prfleda), sententiad, toctrad, suprad, ^d, Troiad, 
8uad, oquoUod ^ (occulto), poplicod, preivahd (privato), 
meriiod, Qnaivod, mottidatod, Sefi£de7Uudf Ladinod, quod, 
airid, covenHohid, Bidnc^tidi Aikl on the restored CoiutEina 
RoStrata, we find^ pugnandod, altod, marid, dictdtored, 
navaled. While ihis lett^ d is preserved in the Oscan lan^ 
gnage, as iti ^uv($d, Lat si/% entrad, intra, malud, Lat. 
maid, moinikad, Lai. cdWi-kvLUni^ ligud, Lat. lege, con^rud, 
Lat. cotttro, aragetud, Lat. argento, doiud^ Lat. dolo, 
caMrid, Lat. eestro, preivatud, Lat. privato, praesenHd, 
Lat. pfaesente, in the Latin language it disap|)eared a» early 
as the tinle of the Pcinic war, and is only presorted, according ' 
to oar idea, iti ut and its complete form quod for quot^ in 
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which the mark of the abhitive case was no longer discerned; 
^ I The form tU, we hold, (at variance with Mr. Gopssen, who, 
II. 6, supposes it to be abridged from tdi,) stands for ciU, 
cuot, which is identical with the quod, classed above by Mr, 
Oorssen among the ablatives, and which also appears in the 
abbreviated form quo* This quod is entirely independent of 
another qv4>d, which is the neuter nominative and accusative 
of the relative pronoun ; and the reason why the vowel o in 
the former quod from long was made short, is, because it was 
mistaken either for the nominative or the accusative case of 
the above pronoun, and also because this was done in; other 
ablatives mentioned by Mr. Gorssen, I. p, 342, 343. The 
/ Latin vi or qiu}d corresponds to the Greek w( and 6frw$ («2(^«)> 
V in all its acceptations ; ut and quo [<l] are used to express how^ 
: as, 80 thai, in order that, and (quo) quod to express because ; 
i iif itself stands for Cat, and corresponds to the Sanscrit abla- 
tive at, and this t of the Sanscrit ablative is changed into s 
in «ome of its own declensions. The form lUi seems to con- 
flict with this derivation, but this we trace back to the Zend 
kut^a, from which, according to Mr. Bopp, page 205, we 
might expect kuiJid in Sanscrit, but we find kutham instead. 
Mr. Corssen is also right in supposing the letter d to have 
- \ been dropped, at the end of a word, in the imperative mood^ 
e. g. eBto for ^8tod, Osc. estud, agito for agitod, Osc. actnd ; 
facito, Osc. factud, liq^to, Osc. licitud and others. With 
respect to the dropping of t in the third person of the verb, 
which we have noticed in our article on t, Mr. Corssen holdg, 
I that it was first weakened into d, as is also found in the in- 
scriptions, e. g. fecid, exead, Osc. fefacid, hipid, pruhipid, 
fuid. Among the three forms haut, haibd and hau, he 
regards haut as the most ancient, although osiage decided to 
write hau before dentals and labials, and haut before vowels 
and guUnrals. The letter d is assimilated, in the middle of 
words, to the preceding letter n, e. g. grunnio for grundio, 
dispennite for dispendite, diatennite for distendite, tennitur 
for tenditur. Similar cases likewise occur in the Oscan Ian- 
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gnage, nee OoTBSefi I., 1T6, 177 ; [Um same case we also obierre 
In the Danish; among the Teutonic langnages, where ma^nden 
(the man) is pronounced mannen, anden (the spirit) annen ; 
compare also the Knglish thunder with the German Donner, 
and the English and German find and finden with the Swedish 
finna^ 

In the article on t we have seen that dt as well as ti is as- 
sibilated, whenever it is followed by another ToweL The Latin 
In this instance follows the example of the Oscan language^ 
where we find ziculud iu place of the Latin dieculo. The 
sibilation of divs proved by the testimony of the grammarian 
Pompejus, adduced above, who says " Quoiiescunque poni 
ti vel di Byll^ham seguitur vocalis, illud tivel di in sibilum 
terfendum est. Servins, also, in speaking of the pronuncia- 
tion of di in " Media," observes " di sine sibilo proferenda 
est: Oraecum enim nomen est et Media provincia est;^^ 
from which it is evident Without a shadow of doubt, that in 
the later vulgar tongue the Latin adjective media sounded 
like mezza, and that the syllable di, consequently, was sibi- 
lated. This also appears from the spelling of the more modem 
Latin in the writings of the Scriptores Historiee Augustes, as 
Ammianus, Lactantius, Orosius and Isidorus, where Schnei- 
der had found the following words, zeta instead of diaeta, 
zaconus instead of diaeonus, zabolus instead of diabolus, 
and Zanixim instead of Diatiium, Compare the Greek (fa,-- 
xap^d, Zovi/ulo; instead of {e<£, xap^ia, A«$vverof, whicli Was imi- 
tated in Latin by putting sometimes di in the place <rf the 
Greek f, e. g* obrtdia for Sj3f»foi, glycitridia for yxv«v/5;itftt, 
gargaridiare for yapyeiptffw', caiomidiare for xe^tu^CC^LVj cfr» 
Medientius and Mezentius, Arhadiones and AmaT^nes. The 
fact that this assibilation was consummated at the beginning 
of the sixth century, is proved by the words of the bishop 
Isidorus, Origg. XX., 9, p. 627, (Lind.) " Mosisdoia qwuii 
modicia, unde et modicum, z pro d, sictd solent Itali diaere 
hozie pro hodieJ^ The Italian forms mezzo, orzo, pranza, 
razzo, etc., hence aroscT ft'om the Latin medium, hondeunk, 
4 
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prandium^ radiu8 by metas of the tssiibilaliott of the lattee 
d, wfaMi was effected in the late. Latia valgar toagoe by the 
vowel i or e (afterwards changed into i) which had been 
hardened into the eemi-vowelj (Engl y). [In connectioa 
with the assibilation of the letter d we must mor^oTer state, 
that in the majority of cases it only reached the first Age of 
sibilatidn (z =^ ds, ts) like the Swedish dj in cfpip, djur, etc., 
(pronounced dsynp, dsyar), and in a few words oaly, inclnding 
some thai were written with j withoat (2, worked its way into 
the second stage of sibilation (dsh) e. g. diumum^ ItaL 
giomo (pronounced dshorn^^), hodie^ ItaL oggi (pronounced 
odshi), zeloBOy Ital. geloso (pronooiKied dsheloso) ; in some 
words of our own language, also, especially in unaccented 
syllables, we discoyer a teodeiicy tQ sibilate the letter d before 
i, u (when for in, yu), educate, easpedient, etc* 

LraTJiss. 

L. 

Tke Latin I according to Pliny in Priscian had a triple 
sound, " L triplicem^ ut Plinio videtur, sonum habet : eari^ 
Itm, quando geminatur^ secundo loco posiia ut "ille,^^ 
** MetelluSf^^ plenum, quando finit nonnna vel syllabas, et 
quando aliquam habet ante se eadem nyllaba consonantem, ut 
" 9ol, Mva, flavu8, qiarws," medium in aliis ut " lectum, 
leetuB.*' Its fullest sound it had at the end of a word, and 
htnee it was never dropped ; an equally full sound it had ii^ 
the middle of a word, when preceded by a mute as a first 
letter, e. g,,molari^, gloria, plenus, pluo, flavv^ ; on which 
account it also cast off the letters c, t^lpj and ut, when they 
preceded it, e. g., lactia instaad of glactiu (yaxoxto^) latua 
tMtead of tlatus (tolatos), \latust lateris from ttx^ta^'] lamen- 
turn, derived from clamare, litem instead, of stlitem (Fest. pp. 
813, 314,) looumf stlocnm Quint, L, 4, 16, oompare also the 
Spanish Have for clave, Ueno for pleno, llama for Jlamma, 
llamar for clam^are, llover for pl%iere, but in the Portuguese 
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k fre^foetitlj bocomefi r, as in praaer fr^m placere^ or else it 
passes ^ver wit^ the preceding consonant into ch. Thus plenus 
U obangedimo ^^e[B]o; in Italian, howeyer, it passes intoi, - 
pieno plemis, piano planofl, chiave, clavem]. According to 
Flinj, the ietter I soanded more lightly In the beginning, and 
in the saiddle of a word between two vowels, as in lotus, 
hosiilis, etc. Mr. Corsaen holds, that the letter 2, in this \ 
instance, was touched slightly with the tongne and soanded ^ 
like r, and therefore interchanged with it. Mr. FoU shows ' 
that the snffixes-HitZi and ari are one and the same thing, «nd 
that ki order to avoid a saecession of two Z, or two r, langni)ge 
decides either for the one or the other ; compare australis, 
ktralis with voUaris ^pd proeUaris, and ruralis, lUtoralU 
with gteUaris and ealiaris, etc. For the same reason 
caeruleus was said instead of eaeluleus from coelum or 
pftelum (heaven), attd PariUa fustead of Falilia from Pales. 

As the letter /, in the beginning and in the middle of words 
between two vowels was only slightly touched with the 
tongue, it, also interchanged in these places with the dental 
or Ungual d, e. g., laorima instead of dacrima, levir for ' 
5aF«>J*, lai^ia for daaiia, Fest. p. 68, olere and odor^ oSt^Ut 
olfaoere^ olefactre and odefacitf Fest p. ITS ; impelimenta 
tor impedimenta^ Fest p. 1G8. Bee Corssen, I., 81* 

According to Pliny, the letter I had its weakest sound, when 
it was ihe second conflonant in the middle of a word, and in 
this place, it was so little distinguished from 11^ that they ate 
freqcveutly •confounded m inscriptions. Heice we find Amulius^ 
and ArMilliuSf Lalius and LalliuSf Aureliits and Aurellius, 
etc. Hence, also, we write both mille and mile, and milimf i 
and milUa ; though mille and milia are the usual mode of 
writing. Mr. G^^^sen explains this, I., 82, in the following 
manner : The vowel i, when followed by another vowel, was 
frequently, as in ci and ^t, a semi -vowel in its origin, and was 
therefore pronounced, in the later vulgar tongue like^, or the 
English y in you. This semi-vowel j or y sibilated the pre- 
ceding gutturals and dentals, and affected the second I in the 
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middfe of words in sncb a mtintier, that it was heard but very 
little, and tbe combinations, UiOf Ilia and liOf Ha conld no 
longer be distinguished accurately, but were both pronounced 
IjOf and Ija ; hence, they were written sometimes with one 
/, and sometimes with two. This is the origin of the spell^ 
ing mille and milia. This supposed original y, according 
to Mr. Corssen, was also hardened into I and assimilated 
to the preceding I iu words like the following, percello, per* 
cult from perceljo, pello^pepnli from peljo, fftiXxw, etiiKo^y from 
01^0^. This fluctuation between 1 and 11, is also found in 
otner words ; for instance, we find vilicus together with villa^ 
ilico instead of tV^tco, etc. ; and, on the other hand, we find 
U, where we might Expect a single I, ^. g., loquella and 
medela, querella and suadtla, querella, relligio, relliquiae 
and relicuoSf etc. See Corssen, I., 88. 

^^e finally state, that, acc<Jrding to Mr. Corssen, I., T9, 
the full sounding I at the close of a syllable^ when followed 
by another consonant, was preceded by a vowel-like sound 
very much like u, so that a mute u, that is, one which is not 
strong enough to constitute a syllable, was pronounced in 
words where it is not spelled, as in periclum, vindum^ tern" 
plum, etc. This obscure vowel-like sound, in one of the 
daughter-languages of the Latin so overbalanced the letter 1, 
that the latter coalesced with it : see the French au, aux, 
instead of al and als* [The same feature is also observed in 
some other languages, as in the Dutch, where we find hoiU 
for holt, Ckrm. Holz, zoude, G^erm. solUe, etc. In the 
English language, likewise, we notice a similar passing off of 
the letter I into u in the pronunciation, while it is still retained 
in the spelling, e. g. i^ouldi would, could ; thud instancing 
the whole process by which the letter I be<$nies u. J 
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AmoBg all coQBOoftnta, Mr. CorBsen says, the liqaii,^ is 
fi0arest to the TQwe]s. 

As the Itoman grammarians do not tell ns whether the 
liatm r was.lingaal (or dental), or guttural, he resolves the 
question, bj examining the changes to which the letter is 
subject in the Latin language itself. 

An orlginiEJ letter s in the middle of a word, between two 
vowels, is reduced to r, e. g. Lare^ instead of Zrases (Carm. 
Arv. Lasibns), ferias for feaias^ also fe%iae^ aras for aiia$, 
also (Msaif harena for fasena, and arena for aaena, Aurelii 
for AiLselii, JSpurius for Spu9iu>s, an4 Furivs for Fueiu^, 
also eram ipsitead of esam, an4 ero Sot esOy ent. In the 
classic Latin, also, the letter s and r are found together, e. g. 
quaere and qiuteao, nares ami nasus* In a similar manner we 
find gero from geso, g^stum, h^ri and A6s/erm«s, aes and 
oem, crua and crurii», and $pere9 Nom. and Ace. Plnr. of 
spes for speaes. Moreover, the letter a in sufilxes of all kinds, 
when placed between two vowels is reduced to r, e. g, veteres 
and veiiistif Falerii and Maleaus and Falisoua, Etruria and 
EirtusGi, liberum and Uebesum, arborem for arbosem, robore 
for ro6o«6, holera and helma,/unerie wai funestits, oneria \ 
and owu^tus^ temporis and tampua^ temperi and tempeaim, 
Veneria ^nd F^nua, iM^nt/sit^ and ventistos, plouruma 
(plnrima) for pluaima; ploerume (phirime), together with 
plimma, pleoren (plmres) and ploua (plus), majoribu^ from 
majoaibua, meliorem and melioaem (Carmen Saliare). ^ 
alio, dirimere tor diaimere, dirOiere for diaibere, and the 
Genitive Plur. rum for sum, Saner, aam (Bopp, VgL Oram- 
matik^ pi^g. ^S5\/abarum for /a^asum, 6onorum for bono' 
nsum, and 4i^rum fardieami. At the end of words, also, the 
letter a isjredoced to r, thus arbor for arboa, labor for ^a^, 
Aonor for honoa, and even ^uirguir for quiaquia, see Corssen, 
4* 
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I., 87. The same applies to the letter r io the endings of the 
passive voice. 

As regards the period when the letter «, between two 
vowds, began to turn into r, it is indicated by Cicero, wfeere 
lie says that L. Papirins Crassns, who was consul 886 before 
Christ, was first called Papirius instead of Fapisius. "Hence 
this process commenced, as soon as the war with the Samnites. 
The change of s into r, at the end of words, is less common, 
but it is supposed that the letter s in the passive voice turned 
into r at a very early period, since we do not meet with it in 
any of the oldest monuments ; and since in the Old-Umbrian, 
Oscan and Sabellian languages, also, we everywhere find the 
letter r in this connection ; compare the Umbrian emantur 
and terJcantur with the Latin emantur and tergeantur ; the 
Oscan sakarater with the Latin sacratur and sacrator, and 
the Sabine ferenter with the Latin ferentur, ferantur, 
feruntur, and /erun^or. See Corssen, 1 , 88, 89. 

From these premises Mr. Corssen concludes, that, inas- 
much as tlie sibilant s, even when pronounced softly, is cer- 
tainly produced by holding the tongue against the roots of 
the upper front teeth and the anterior part of the hard palate, 
it is proved by the transition of s into r in the Latin language, 
that the letter r between two vowels and at the end of words 
was pronounced with the front part of the tongue, and, conse- 
quently, that the letter r, in these places, was lingual or 
dental. The same applies to the pronunciation of the letter 
rXn the other Italic dialects. 

Another proof of the lingual nature of the Latin r is fur- 
nished, according to Mr. Corssen, by the transition of the 
letter d into r in the Old- Latin, particularly in compounds 
with the preposition ad. 

Before v we find, arvenae for advenas, arventores, 
arvoceUoSf arvolare for advolare, arvorsum, arvorsus for 
advorsum, arvorsarius for adversarius, arue^an^ for advehant^ 
arvectum for advecium 
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Before f,jfkrfine» for a^/ia^*, wtjwri for ^axi^ arfuwe 
for adfui^€f Qrfaria for ctdferia. 
Before e ibod g^ arcea^o for addes90t arger for acfi^^r^ 

Before b, arbUer from adbUere^ and 5e/bre a voim^ 
meridieB for medidies. 

At the end of worda we find apor instead of apttd^ apiU, or 
infflead of ad, ai, See Frisc. I., 45. 

The same ebaoge of d into r is fpood in the Umbrian ; for 
in this dialeCjt there is a peculiar intermediate sound between 
r and «» which is expressed in Roman characters by rs, but 
by the modern linguists by r. 

In the middle of wordU before v, we thus find arveitu, 
Lat. advehito ; 

before f, arfertur^ Lat. adfyrrei 
before k, ark€mi, Lat. accinium; 
before p. arpuiraH, Lat arWrort, adbUere, 

Between two vowels in the middle of a word, we find, 
Akerunie, Osc. Akudunniad, Lat Aquilonift, etc. ; at the 
end of a word, in the preposition nd, we find asam'ar, haX, 
ad aram. 

This intermediate sound, in some cases, becomes full r, for 
instance, we find arveitu together with arveitu, Lat. adve- 
hito, and arferiur together with arfyrtur^ Lat. adferre^ 
and, as Mr. Oorssen observes, this principally takes place 
before a following v or /, where in the Latin language par* 
ticulariy d changes into r. 

In respect to the above ar instead of od, Priscian says, 
*^ Antiqaie^xmi pro *ad^ freqwenUsevne * ar^ ponebant;^^ 
he thus noticed the change of d into r in the oldest monu- 
ments which he knew. We only find examples of this kind in 
the Senatusconsttlt de Bacchanal, and also in Cato's book on 
ag^nlture. Afterwards the letter d was restored in most 
eases, with the exception of arbiter ^ arceeeo and meridies. 

With regard to the position of the organs of speech, the 
lingual or dental d. differs from the lingual r only in this 
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respect, that in the pfoiranciation of d the tip of the tongue 
is pressed firmly against the upper fWmt teelh, and the 
anterior part (A the hard palate, while, in the pronunciadon 
of r, it strikes loosely against them, so that it is made to 
Vibrate by the breath issuing from the wind- pipe. Hence the 
lingual d differs from r merely by the less energetic activity of 
the tip of the tongue. 8ubs^[t]reBtly, the Latin language re- 
gained its strength in this respect Mr. Corssen holds, ^tiiat 
this transition of the dental <2 into r, shows also, that the 
Latin r was linguil, and was pronomtced with the tip of the 
tongue, as has also beeit inferred from the change of % into n 
See Corssen, I., 88-92. 

Mr. Corssen finaH/ shows with Mr. Dietrich (Be literarum 
in lingua Latina transpositione) and Mr. Ritsohl (Rheiii. 
Mus. YIIL, 150, IX., 478,) in a horge number of Latin 
words compared with the Greek, that the Latin r does not 
like to be preceded by a mute, but, aToiding them, withdraws 
behind a vowel, e. g., cemo, xpw*), caro «f>h,i, eornus, jepavoj, 
Hcirpus, rp»f o;, hordettm, arpt^, Cr^an noptij Horn, ftftou ; 
iorqueo, tptHta, tarpetnia, tfditsia, tertivs, tpi^of. 

The Hquid N had a three-fold souid*; L a nharp, >Srm, 
denial or lingual sound m the beginning of words, and in 
the middle of them, between two vowek, and also before the 
dental or lingual mutes, with the exeeption of the later vulgar 
•tongue; 2. a wenk and obscure wmnd^ (like the Sanscrit 
annswara and the provincial (Suab.) German n in QanBf Zins, 
Senftf etc.,) in the middle of words before the letter «, and in 
compounds also, before the semi- vowels j, (Engl y 4!onBon.,) 
and V and the strong labial lireathiAg/, likewise after m, and 
at the end of words where it correeponds to the provincial 
(Suab. Bflvap. Austr., etc.,) GernMio n, at the end of words ; 
8. a guUural sound before the gutturals c, q^ g, ch, x. This 
sound the Komans also attempted to repreaent by g^ nc, or c. 
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Oir etse not to express lt«t alK It eorrespooisto the Ereseh 
nasal n, and the guttural n of the English jm thank, bring, 
singj etc. 

We shall now see^ how Mr. OoreBen estabtishet ihem 
points in detail 

That the letter n hltd a sharplj- intonated and firmly ea^ 
pressed sound in the beginning of a word, is proved by itenerer 
interchanging there with any othw sooed. It had the same 
strong sonnd in the middle of words, where it replaced the 
letter m before the dentals d and ^ and, in general, whererer 
it preceded these two letters, see Oorssen, I., 94, e. g. eorun^ 
dem, eandem^ septendecim, pensundo, veruntdmeUf dim* 
taxeU, septentrio ; or, whenever in tlM middle of words it 
was placed between two Towels ; hence, the freqoent wavering* 
in the spelling of inscriptions between a single and a double 
n, in this connection, e. g., Gaeoina and Caeoinna, Saki^na 
and Sabinna^ Munius and MunniuB^ Poraena and Far^enna. 
In the oldest manuscripts of Plautus we also meet sometimes' 
with a flingle n where etymolgy reqmres a donUe one^ aa co*. 
nederef conexu%t conuhium^ pmultiy anulus. 

That the letter n at the close of words, nounded mora 
softly, is proved by its Areqnent dropping in the nominative 
Case of Latin stems ending in or, as eardo for cardon, Aomo 
for homon, nemo for nemon, etc.; likewise at ^e end of the 
forms ceteroqui instead oi ceteroqnin^ aUoqui instead ijialio^ 
quin. It frequently disappears, also, at the close of syUables, 
in the middle of words, when they are followed by the softest 
and mo^t vowel-like of sounds, the breathing sound A, the 
semi- vowels j and v, and the sibilant s, this, however, is only 
the case with the two prepositiona con (instead of com or 
cum) and in, 

hefbre h, in cohaerere, cohere^ cohibere, cchors, co* 
hortari / 

• be/ore j, in coiceref tog^her with conioerc and oannieere,- 
in cojuhx, dojugi, and cojvjci, together with conjunm, oot^ugii. 
and conjuci in epitaphs dupng the time (rf the em{Mre:(ifl[ a 
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siwtlar maimer we ol^in frotn c0r^n»ctif tl^oogh the mediate 
form co}un€tif «fUr the eliston of j, oowwH or cuncti) ; 

be/ore v, in coventionid (Senatusc. de Bacc.) from which 
we have countionidw[kd hence coiM^iie. 

The dropping of n, in compositions with con and tn, before 
the letter b, is a Terr connaon fBi^ore in t^e , Latin langoage, 
not only daring the time of the empire, bnt also in the ante* 
Augnstan age, e. g. cosolereiur (Seneitvsc. de Bacchan.) cosol 
(Scipio), aosAitutio^ cosimUi, (313 pw Chr.) In Plantas 
we find isculponeae, i^tega from inaculpOt in$iega^ This elision 
is especiallj freqa^t in the present participle, both in manu- 
scripts and in insorif^ions, e. g. anima% for animans, doles 
for dolenSf dormiea for danmenSf ih/oB for inf&nSf praegnas 
for praegruine; in tbe snffiz ieniBf e. g toHes for totiens, qmn^ 
quies for qmitqtxdena^ quadragiea for quadragiens; in the 
saffiz <yf die ordinal nambei^ etimvA instead of ensumua, e. g. 
vioe%imairk ifor Anoensurmmt dtix>d&viee8imunt for duodevi- 
centumum, i^ptadragesimum for gt^oc^y^o^rmmt^m ; likewise 
in the soAIk, iteim, erm in the proper^noans of inhabitantB^ 
e. g. Alliesis for jl22i0t»si8, Pisaureee for Pisavrenee. The 
Latin snffix i>90 had an older form onso, thus formosuQ is 
writlen instead of /brmon«U8, ^ratnmoeid for grammon^ ; 
onso is in the i^lace of orUio, Or. t^t Sanscr. ixird. The 
letter n is >alB^ dropped before >« in the stems of words, thus 
c^or for oensor, meses and mesibus for menses and 9n6«m* 
&tt^ nievtem fotr nMnsitra, nKkstrunt for mond^rtent, prasus 
for j9rone«a» letd. In other paissf^ee, again., the letter n, in- 
stead of IbetDg dropped ^ntlreljr, is asdmilated to s; thus we 
find nuessor for mensor, formossa for formonsa, infessus for 
inf^%sus. Since the eombtnations ens and 'es w«re tH)t clearljr 
distinguished, we need not wonder at the Romans writing' 
[•erroneously] sometimes ^lensisiurus for ^^a^por, Qnensimus, 
etc., see Corssen, I., 100. The letter n wto dropped more 
rarely before ^ md Tery tare^ before d, «. g. r^gnaie, con- 
siaHf ieetameiOf faem^s, Kaxvda(, Oorsseo, L, 100. 1^1. 

It is estebHshed bgr ithe tmeqnirodal testtnKMiy of the 
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ftooieoli^ by tbe ortkogropby of Latin vordt ia Gr^dc, aq4 
the marking of the apex, that all vowels were i»t>noanced 
long before na and nf, thus before n when followed bj tbe 
nbilant or tbe strong labial breathing. Cicero has said this 
expressly with regard to con and in (Orat. e. 48,) ^'Indoe* 
tu9^ dicimM8 brevi priTna liUet^ 'ineantu^ producta, 
*^ inhunumua^ brevi^* infelia* UmgajCt ne muUis^qHibtis in 
verbis eae primif liUerae^qutie in * sapienU^ €t *felice) 
producte dicUur *in,^ in ceteris omnibtts bremier. Item* 
que *cdnpo$uU, cdncrepuit, olfngueviV^* As by th« words 
cdnfeciif tnfeHa, c^nsuetus, constUuit, 'insanua^ etc., in 
Cicero, it is ako prored by the spelling of Latin wor^ with 
Qreek characters, that the vowel is long befbre n«, e. g. 
K<liy«o$, Kuftftatiftt'o;, see Corssen, L, 101 ; also by the placing 
the apex over the vowel, e g. in cdnsecratt con^uli^ etc., see 
Corssen, I., 101. 102. The vowel e was long beScure ns in 
the participle, as is shown by ^cof j?v;. Pint. Nam. 9 ; c^vtfv^^ 
Pint. Tib. Gracch. 8 ; and also by the position of the apex 
in diffidfnsj deJiciSns^ veniSns, moreover it was long in other 
nominatives ending in ns, as denSy also in /on«, eta The 
remark of Valerius Probus, '* nam correpta anie ns nullufn 
nomen reperitwTy^^ applies also to tbe adverbs of nnmber 
iotienSy sexiens, etc. , and to the proper names of inhabitanta 
and nations ending in ie/m, and ensi^ which are always 
spelled fjvat, both in manuscripts and inscriptions, e. gw 
nix^»Gu>i, 'Axovfji^tot etc. ; compare also att^g^p^^ as well as im 
Gellius, p&nsuSy and pensito, but pendeOf p. 103. Further^ 
when a syllable ending in m receives tbe stress, the letter n 
beginning the following syllable is pronounced very weakly,, 
e. g amniSy eondenmOf omniSy autumnuSy solemnity Bcam^ 
nuniy Corssen, I., 103, [compare also the English condemn, 
solemny aniumny but the reverse in French, in which the tn 
Is dropped.] 

The letter n l)eGomes gnttural, whenever it is followed by tk 

♦ Cfr. Gell. XL, 17 ; IV., 17. Max. Victgrin, p. 1954. Diomed. p. 
42d. Serg. p. 1965. * ^ 
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gattutal, At ia Greek and German, and is almotst ptonottneed 
like the nasal n of the French. In this respect Priseian says, 
" Sequente g vel c pro ea (n) g acribunt Oraeci et quidam 
tamen vetvstissimi auctores Romanorum euphoniae cautck 
bene hoc fadente^ ut 'Agchiaes, agcepn, aggtdiLe, ciggens,^ 
quod oatendU Varro, in primo de origine lingu€ie Jjotinae 
his verbis : ut Ion scribii, quinta et vicesima est litera^ quam 
vocant ctgmOy cvjus forma nulla est, et vox. communis est 
Oraecis.et Latinis^ ut his verbis 'aggulus, aggens, agguUla, 
iggerunt.* In ejusmodi Oraeci et Acciu^ noster bina g 
scrifyunt, alii n et g, quod in hoc veritatem videre facile non 
est, similiter *agcepSf agchora:^'^ The second important 
passage in reference to this point, Mr. Corssen obsenres^ 
Gellins haa extracted entire from the work of Nigidins Fign- 
1ns, " Inter literam n etgest alia vis, vt in nomine * anguis* 
et * angari ' et * increpat ' et * incurrit ' et * ingenuus.^ In 
omnibus his non vervm% n, sed adulterinum positum. Nam 
n non esse lingua indicia est ; nam si ea lUera esset, lingua 
palatum tangeretJ^ As regards the sounds of this ' n aduU 
terinum* Mar. Victor, says, **non inter m et n medium 
sonat * unquam^ et ' nonnunquam' et similia, sed inter n ei 
y." This sound of n was represented by Accius by the letter 
g, bat his annotation has never been generally adopted, as 
little as the doubling of the vowels, to express, that they are 
long. Marius Yictorinus defines this sound as an interme* 
diate one between n and g, just as we represent the French 
nasal n by ng for beginners. 

In inscriptions of the latest times we find the words pricipi, 
coque [rendos], where the nou-expression of the guttural 
nasal sound indicates, that the ear no longer recognized in it 
the proper sound of the letter n. The same sound before g 
and X (e s), is found expressed by ac in inscriptions dating 
from the time of the empire, e. g. conjuncxj juncxit, extincxit, 
ntmcquam ; and in a still later inscriplton by the letter c 
alone, in nucqvam. 

Finally, as the nasal guttural n before c, g and q, had beeq 
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perfectly developed in the Latin langoa^i f(t ia eaiij period, 
as well as Aocius' mode of spelling it, Mr. Corssen explainn 
by this, ecce for en*cef ec-quis for en^uia, ec-qiumdo for 
en-quando^ as we find nxicqicam for nunquam. 

The fact that Uie labial M in different parts of the word wag 
pronounced differently, is told us by Priscian in the following 
words : " M ohacurum in extremitate dictionum sonat ut 
** templum" apertum in principio vi " magniis" mediocre 
in medii$ ut ** umbra," Hence, in the beginning of words the 
letter m had the same strong and decided sonnd, with wtiieh 
the labial liq[aid is pronounced in all cognate languages. The 
reason why it sounded weaker in the middle of words before 
labials, is because the following stronger sounds pronounced 
in the same part of the moutl^ predominated over the weaker 
liquid. The letter m was moreover weakened in the middle of 
words, when it was changed into a guttural n, before the gut* 
tural 0, g^ 9, and into a lingual or dental n before the dentals d 
and t ; further, when it turned into the obscure semi*TOwel sound 
of n before (^ f, j, and, finally, when it was lost entirely before 
Towels in the words cum or cam md circum. Examples of 
this weakening process we find in the following words, anceps, 
for amceps, ambceps, umMce^s^ anqmro for ambiqmrQg 
congero, taniundem, veruniamen, consul and coaolfConfiaus^ 
conjfux and cojux ; coventionid and conveiiHone, circuago^ 
circuire, coagulum, cotkcttis, coaptare, eoimfire, co'impiio^ 
cooptare, etc., see Oorssen, I,, 107. The (Mily words where 
the letter m remained, are comes, comitium, and comitari. 

According to the testimpnies of Cicero and Quintiliau, 
the letter m in cum (c(mi) was alsa weakened into n at the 
end of words, in the connection of speech, as in cun nobi$. 
According to Yelius Longinus also in fitian nunc instead of 
eiiam nunc; still ethers . say that Cato wrote aniermin^m, 
instead of ambi (afu^l)ierminum (pQmftkre anceps for ambi'^: 
6 
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^epst). tn iffgcrfpildud, also, w^ find per decen dies; tan 
voncotde, which ton was afterwards adopted in the Spanish 
langnage ; and in inscriptions of the latest times, con quo, 
con qua, con que, con quern, con cqjugi. 

Sometimes Mr. Corssen, on the strength of the material 
immediately before him, raises theories which he finds it 
afterwards necessary to modify. For instance, he notices that 
Oato and other early writers (according to Verrius Flaccns.) 
tase in the subjunctive mood otttngr^ [m] for aitingam, cKce[7n j 
for dicam, 09tende[in'\ for ostendatn, r6ctpte[m] fbr recipiamj 
and on the strength of this he asserts that we have certain proofs, 
that in the Old-Latin the dropping of the sign of the person 
affected also the first person singular, while this evidence only 
proves that the lettw m was dropped in spelling, but not 
necessarily in pronunciation ; while he says in another place, 
the letter m may have been pronounced imperfectly, and 
hence deemed unnecessary to be expressed in writing. As 
regards the letter e of the Subjunctive mood, in the above 
words, we do not regard it as being weakened from a, since 
such a thing is nowhere found, either in the Italian, Spanish 
or Portuguese' languages, but we think it identical with the 
older so-called future form dicem, facietn. With respect to 
the theory of Mr. Bopp, concerning the original formation of 
the verba, which is assumed as correct by Mr. Gorssen 
(I. 109), we da not agree with him, but we hope to prove on 
some future occasion, that this theory, embraced by him in 
opposition to the Indian grammarians, wiio must be con- 
sidered as having been more intimately acquainted with the 
original state of the stem-language of the Indo-European 
race, is not true, viz. that the letter a Of the first person, and 
the corresponding lett(Br o in the €Mreek, Latin and Old- 
Slavonic languages, are no part of the pronoun, but mere 
copulative vowels. Thus much, we think, is already proved, 
that the termination /h of the first person is a mere secondary 
and sectional formation among the Indo-European languages, 
fbr it only occurs in the Sanscrit and Zend, and in a Hrnited* 
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Bimber of Terbs in the Greek, aod Slavonic, wWle no trace 
of it is discovered in the Latin and German ; also that It is a 
later formation, because it is only found in the present tens9, 
and the present tense is bj no means the first tense which 
originated in language. 

In the inscriptions dating from the time of the Panic war 
Mr. Corssen still pbserves the same waveriiig l;)etween the 
retaining and dropping of m at the end of words ; but from 
the time of the " Senatusconsult. de Bacchanal," he finds it 
generally written and dropped only in a few cases, whence he 
concludes rightly, that from the time of Hie Macedonian and 
Syrian wars, and therefore from the time when the Romans 
bad frequenli intercourse with the Greeks, the pronunciatiott 
of the letter m became more marked ; and to this we would 
add, that in the same degree in which the nation became more 
refined, and this refinement penetrated to the lower strata of 
the nation, all the forms of the language became more clearly 
defined, for language is the truest index of a nation's culture. 
But, in the third century after Christ, when the active politic 
cal life of the Komans eeased, and in consequence of some 
radical changes in the Christian Church, which had become 
UDiversally prevalent at that time, the whole Roman empire, 
both mentally and morally declined, this process was also 
reflected in the language of the people, and manifested itself 
first of all in the dropping of the letter m in the accusative 
case, which is proved by Mr. Corssen, I<, H2, by a multitude 
of examples. From that tnne the let^ter «i began also to dis- 
appear at the clpse of other words^ and) we may add, to be 
idore slighted in pronunciation, e« g. mecu was written for 
tnecum, septe fpr §ept^m, dece for decern^ autfi for autem^ 
nunqua for nunquanif pride for prndem, ide- for idem^ passi 
for passifrit pli for olim. How much Of it still sounded in 
the popular mouth, we are unable to. say, but from the mere 
fact of a grammarian of the fourth century opposing the use 
of the accusative and other forms without m, and condemning 
it as faulty, we are not prepared, with Mr. Corssen, to assert 
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that it ceased altogetber to be heard. And as regards Ms 
remarks (I., US,) that the ftict of the stone-cnttfers no 
longer knowing whether the letter m, which they fonnd in the 
older inscriptions, belonged to the accusative or ablative case, 
and, because that letter was void of sound and meaning to 
them, the fact of their using it indiscriminately for 'both cases 
(in proof of which Mr. C. adduces twenty accusatives), is a 
sure sign of the letter m being no longer heard after the close 
of the third century, it is our opinion that Mr. Corssen does 
the poor stone-cutters manifest injustice, for he has not only, 
thus far, regarded them as trustworthy authorities, but seems 
also to have forgotten that they generally only furnished the 
iiands, while wiser heads furnished the words. We are rather 
inclined to believe that the stone-cutters were perfectly right 
in giving this preference to the accusative, for it had gradually 
become the general case for all the oblique forms, and, finally, 
after the nominative had lost its own s it was even used for 
this case, see Diez, " Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen," 
II., 12, where, among other examples from the collections of 
Gruter and Orelli, he mentions the following : a latus, 
ab aedeniy ah Isem, cum quern, cum conjugem suam, pieta- 
tern causa, pro salutem, furcepem for forceps, in curiam, 
for in curia, quem instead of cui, in sinu mare (for mares 
and this for maris). In the Latin translation of Dositheus 
we find in urhanam milita, in libertatem morari, etc. The 
same thing is shown in the daughter-languages of the Latin, 
and even in the modern Greek. In the Provenzale language 
we find los paires, las maires, in Spanish, los padres, las 
madres, where the accusative form of the article los and las 
is used both for the nominative and the accusative case, and 
when preceded by a preposition for all other cases ; in mo- 
dern Greek we find ^ ixnCSa, the hope, 6 ftwtipnif the father 
(compare also Corssen, I., 2T0). 
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Sibilants. 

S. 

The Latin Alphabet received its letter 8 from the Doric 
alphabet of Cnmae. It was pronounced ^harp in the beginning 
of wprda, and in the middle of words when preceded or 
followed bj another consonant, with the exception of n, as it 
is still pronounced in theRomancelanguages. It had a soft 
sound in the middle of words between two rowels (as is 
still the case in the same idioms) and when followed by the 
weak n; and an obscure and indistinct sound at the end of 
words in the vulgar tongue, where it graduidlj disappeared, 
and whence,, on this account, it was not transmitted into the 
Romance languages. Mr. Corssen says, that it had this last 
sound, at the end of words, in the first and last periods of th^ 
vulgar tongue i but as long as we have no precise historical 
date concerning this point, we doubt very much whether this 
peculifur sound was ever completely lost in the vulgar tongue^ 
if, as the history of language teaches us, the educated portion 
of the Romans pronounced it, during the time of their bloom, 
and even at a later period. 

The letter s was pronounced sharp in the middle of a word, 
when it was preceded or followed by another consonant^ be- 
cause the middle is thanged into the smooth before s as in 
nubo, rmpsi, labor, lapsus, and the letter s is only preserved 
in the word before sharp sounds^ while it is thrown out before \, 
,wi, n, and Also d, e.^ g. ca{symen<i^ po{s)''HQj corpu(eyientus, 
iu^sydex, di(s)'du€0, tri{syremis, tre{s)'decimf etc., or else 
is changed into r, e. g., carmen, ornare for qsnare, diurnus 
for diusnus, hodiernus for hodiesnus* The letter s, on ac- 
count of its shs^p sound, agreed as litUe with these spunds, 
as in the beginning of words it did with a following/, e. g.*' 
fallo for <rfaajua,/wnytAs.for 0^07705, funda for a^sw^tni,. Jidda 
(chord) for of *5^. 

5* " 
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As the letter 8 sounded -softly between two vowels, it easily 
passed oyer in this case into r, e. g. asa into ara^ nperen for 
speseSy or else it was dropped, e. g. Tities for Titieses, 
liamnes for BamneseSy etc. Whenever Mr. Corssen, in the 
middle of a word, between two vowels, finds a double s after 
a long vowel or a diphthong, he very justly separates those 
cases where the double s remains in the daughter-languages of 
the Latin from those where they are reduced there into a 
simple 8 and thus proves that they were originally pronounced 
«oflly. According to Quintilian, at the time of Cicero and 
even later, they spelled a double s even after a long vowel, 
for the sake of etymology, e. g. caussa for caiUsa fi*om 
caiitiay ca88U8 for cadsuSf divissiones for dividsiones. 
Marius Victorinus moreover mentions aussus for audsvs,^ 
fussus for fudsuSy odtossits for odion8U8, U88U8 for utsus, 
ru88um for rursum. Since the time of Quintilian these 
words were spelled with a single s. 

Since the letter 8 at the end of words, from the oldest times, 
was pronounced weakly, and hfence, was frequently not ex- 
pressed in writing, Mr. Cor88eny assumes with Mr. Bopp 
that an original letter s was dropped in words like Numa, 
poetay piiery vigil. It is a mooted point, however, whether 
words like poeta^ t^^ofa, etc., are not original stems, in which 
the ending c( is a sort of article On the other hand, although 
it cannot be denied that the ending er of the o-declension (II. 
declension) is shortened from rus, it nevertheless appears as 
if the final r in pner was formed of 8, and as if the vowel % on 
account of the following r was changed into e, so as to seem 
like to the Doric ^otp, for nat^. The letter 8 was also 
dropped, at an early period, in the second person singular of 
the present and imperfect tense of deponent and passive verbs, 
e. g. loquere for loqueri8, loquere, loquebare^ loquerere. 
When the Romans by the wars which they carried on in the 
east, came into closer contact with the Greeks, that part of 
the nation who were nearest to them and were more imme- 
diately influenced by them began to pay more attention to the 
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forms of tiieif language and to pronounce the letter s of the 
Dominative case more strongly, bat this innotation never 
penetrated deeplj among the population inhabiting the 
country. As regards the dropping of it in the genitive of 
the A-»nd 0-(first and second) declensions, we agree with 
Mr Oorssen, but remark at the same time that this theory is 
not yet generally adopted, for Mr. Bopp even in the new 
edition of his comparative grammar, pages 184, 200, still gives 
the preference to the old idea of the locative taking the place 
of the genitive. 

Mr. Cor98en^ I., 119, concludes ^om the old form pro» 
apices that the imperative mood originally ended in «, because 
it was formed of the present tense — both of these points we 
deny positively. We do not pretend to pass any judgment in 
matters connected with the first formations of the languages 
of the primeval people, because many centuries must have 
elapsed, during which these languages were continually 
forming, before any of their written documents could appear 
in the light of history, but there are, nevertheless, certain 
points which, we think, no unbiased mind will deny. As far' 
as we can see, language like everything else, in the beginning 
was simple, and as it unfolded itself, in the course of time, 
became more perfect and as it were articulated. This point 
we ought to hold fast and not to yield up to any authority, 
howsoever weighty. If Mr. Ewald tells us that the imperative 
mood in the Semitic languages is formed of the future tense, 
and Mr. Bopp, that in the Indo-European languages it 
originates in the present tense, by dropping in the active 
voice the personal ending, we think we are fully justified in 
asking them : Gentlemen, who has told you so f Do not 
the first monuments of language rather teach us otherwise f 
The first form of the verb wa^ undoubtedly the aoriat, present- 
ilig to the mind the idea of some fact or some act completed. 
The second form of the verb, required by language, was that 
which demanded the doing or repeating of such an act or fact. 
As this form, in the first place, referred to single, concrete 
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cases, it had necessarily to be short, and aa the person was 
present, it did not need any mark for the person ; hence the 
imperative mood of the Semitic langaages, of the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic and Hebrew is the shortest form of the verb, 
and in the second person which we consider the primitive 
formation is found without any mark of the person ; the same 
is the case with the German, Persian, Old-Slavonic and Latin, 
and the greater part of the Greek, Sanscrit and Zend, so that 
the endings 8, >t and (u wherever they may be found, must be 
regarded as later additions, and mere sectional formations. 
Mr. Bopp says, § Y18 of his Comparative Grammar, that the 
second person singular of the Imperative mood in the first gene- 
ral conjugation of the Sancrit language (which corresponds to 
the Greek conjugation in w, to the four Latin, and the strong 
conjugation in the Germanic tongues), differs from the second 
general conjugation (which corresponds to the Greek in/u), 
by losing the sign of the person in the active voice, so that, 
for instance, the verb bara, to bear (Zend bara) closes with 
the characteristic letter of the class to which it belongs, viz., 
a. He furthermore says, that this loss of the sign of the person 
seems to date to the remotest antiquity, inasmuch as in Greek, 
too, we find ^ipc instead of <pfps^t,, and in the Latin language 
leg-e^ am-d, mon e and aud-i^ in all of which cases the sign 
of the person has been dropped. Of the Germanic strong 
verbs, he says, (§ 119), that in tie second person singular of 
the imperative mood they dropped the characteristic class- 
vowel, without being reduced, however, to the mere root* of 
the verb. We consider ourselves fully justified in asking, how 
does Mr. Bopp know, that these forms ever possessed the 
personal endings, and afterwards dropped them ? Does it 
not seem natural, that these short forms should have existed 
originally, and tiiat the endings were added afterwards ? 
Who has informed Mr. Ewald that the Hebrew imperative has 
been formed from the future ? Does it not seem more natural 
that the future is a more complete /orm of the imperative 
mood, inasmuch as the jussive signification of the future, 
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which is the shortest form, (and colredponds to the impera* 
tive mood,) is found in all Semitic langaages, and from this 
shortest form are generated all modifications of the sobjanc- 
tive mood. The imperfect or future tense of the Semitic 
idioms, however, is as far from being a primitive formation, 
as the present tenses of the Indo-European languages, since 
they do not express any act or ftict completed^ but only as 
being done ; these last, moreover, present manifest traces of 
external accretions, as [yOy*'"C<'*]**» **[/*]i3C<*^]"» co-gnolsc']o, 
Ji[n2go, ru[^m]po, clar[^e8c']o. Prom what we have advanced 
above, it certainly appears, that without even relying upon the 
logical improbability of a primary formation of the present 
tense, we are not authorized to maintain that the imperative 
mood has been formed by dropping the personal ending of the 
present tense, inasmuch as in the majority of the original for- 
mations of the stem-languages of the Indo-European race the 
personal suffixes are almost entirely wanting in this mood; 
although we are perfectly willing to admit that after the 
present tense had once been formed, a later form of the 
imperative mood in later ages, was really obtained from it, 
as in the French, where together with the original form parle, 
va, etc., in the imperative mood, we find likewise parles-en, 
parles-y, vas-en, vae-y ; wfaicfa forms are obtained from tu 
paries and tu va9. The letter 8 in these forms is usually 
regarded by the grammarians as an addition for the sake of 
euphony, but we do not think so, since the letter in the above 
cases is embodied in the verb itself, and not separated from it 
by a trait -(Pumon as in parle^t-il ; however, the very letter t 
in this last form was originally a part of the termination of 
the verb. As regards the word prospicea itself, which caused 
this digression, it does not at all follow that it is found in the 
imperative mood, for it may just as well be the second person 
singular of the future tense, used as an imperative, without 
the suffix i; and Ma. Oorsssn, himself, (II., 147,) shows that 
this suffix I has been omitted in other instances, viz., oonven" 
at for c&nveniai, even-at for evematf pervenam for perveni' 
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am, and perven'CU iovperveniaL Thus ev€n m the first 
coojugatioa we find lav ere for la\)'[ayere, and more so in 
the second as terg^o, terg-e-o. 

In monuments, from the oldest times to those of Cicero 
and CatoUos, we meet with elisions of the letter s i^ the nomi- 
native case, Mr. Corssen, therefore is perfectly right in saying, 
that if the oldest poets neither proaoanced nor wrote the final 
a as a full consonant, and denied its right to make a vowel 
long by position, when followed by another consonant in the 
beginning of the next word, they did not take a poetical 
license bat followed the general pronunciation of the people ; 
and Cicero himself who calls this elision of the final 8 before 
an initial consonant of the next word aubrusticumf softens 
his remark by the prefix ** sub,^^ To this we add, that in the ia- 
ficriptions of the later times of the empire, when the culture and 
refinement of the town people was on its wane, and they gradu- 
ally sank down to the level of the rustic population, the letter 
« of o-stems, in many cases began no longer t.o be expressed in 
writing, as in the old Latin, for instance in filiu for filius, 
Longinu for Longinus, Sepiu, Mariu, positu, etc. ; (compare 
the dialect of the Sardinian island.) This furnishes a proof that 
in the later vulgar tongue the final s was no longer heard 
like the final m. Only in inscriptions dating from the latest 
times of the empire, the letter 8 ceased to be expressed also 
in cases other than the nominative of o-stems, as in aecuritati 
fot securiioHs, incomparabili fo^ incomparabilia, Jovi for 
JoviSf nepoti for nep6tiHt aetati i<^ aetatU, Isidi for Isidia, 
religioni for religioms, Nicomedi for Nicomedia, creati for 
creatiSf qui for gwi«, ani for aviiafanni fox anniSy aalttioaa for 
BoUuoaaa,^ (I., 120.) Still, even in inscriptions of these latest 
times, the letter s of the genitive singular continued to be 
written Gaesares for OaesariSf eampedres for campestriSf and 
some other forms, and thus Mr, Corssen concludes that these 
sounds had not yet altogether disappeared from the mouth of 
the people. The Umbrian language goes still farther than the 
Latin in casting off the final a, for it rejects it in almost all 
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^69 except in the genitive singular and in the nominative, 
dative and ablative plural of the a-declension, and in the 
dative and ablative of the consonant (third) declension, where 
the preceding vowels o, e and u seem to retain the letter 6, 
(I., 121y) if we do not prefer to suppose, that it originally 
had not an s in these cases. 

Z. 

The letter JS^ according to Yarro and Yelios Longinns was 
foand in. the oldest Latin alphabet and in the Carmen Saliare. 
The praise time when it became obsolete, is not known, nor 
can we positively say, how it originally sounded,* In the 
Umbrian idiom z had two different sounds, a compound or 
double one s^ ^s, at the end of the wordi, as in pihaz Lat» 
piatvSf and a medial or soft one as in menzarum, Lat. men" 
sartim, (cfr. Anfreeht and Kk^hbof U. Sp. I., p. 108.) 
After the letter n it has according to Mr. Oorssen, the same 
soft sibilant sound, which we have found above in Latin s 
after n. In the Oscan, it sounds at the end of the words 
like ^as in horz, Lat. h^rtuB (Mommsen, U. D., p. 128, 139, 
140.) In the middle of the words it was« like the Umbrian, 
a soft sibilant, and exf^esied a. traositlQQ firom the aoft s to r 
in the genitive ploral of the A^slems [1 declendionj-drum^^ 
Uattm, Lat. arum. Which of these t?wo. different sounds of the 
Italic dialects the Laitin z originally had^ we cannot positively 
dedde^ but it is very likelyy tb^ it bad the simple and soft, 
not the do«ble we of the.Ghreek, since it had separated from its 
.«ister«idiiQlii, before this underwent its zetaoiatic changes and con- 
tinned &nr maiiy eenlnriet without ezhibltittg traces of similgjr 
alterotioDS. . We know, that the Latins in the tinies ot Planlvs 

♦ For we have no more right to presume from the identity of the 
sign of the Greek 2 and the Latin z the identity of their sound 
than we have to claim for the Latin / the sound of the Greek 
digamma, because the Latins have adopted the Greek sign for their 
peculiar Italic sounds 
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and Paca?ias expressed Hie Greek g by $ fn the bagiouiog, 
and by * 88 ' in the middle of words itfter a short vowel, a^ Sctgun- 
turn, Sana for zona^ badissas, malacisBOf AtticissOf comissor, 
cyathiBso, and even at a period still later we meet with 88 in 
the place of i in patri880f pytisso, ma88a, crotali880, hilarisso, 
(Schneider Lat. Gr. I., 385,) and according to this analogy 
are formed Oraeci880, tahU880. Prom the fact that the 
single 8 in the beginning and the donble s in the middle of 
the words expressed the same sharp sibilant, Mr. Corssen con- 
cludes, that io the ear of the ancient Romans the sound of the 
Greek I came nearest to their own sharp sibilant. But when 
the sign of the z at the time of Oicero was re-introdnced into 
the Latin alphabet, it was only employed in foreign and 
mostly Greek words, and it was not until t^e later empire 
thai the assibilated df, t, c, g, and j were expressed by the 
sign of the z. See our excursus on the zetacism and the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek and Latin z^ in the appendix. 



The letter X is included by Mr. Corssen among the sibil- 
ants, because in the course of time it entirely degenerated 
into them. We hare seen above, in our article on the alpha- 
bet, that after the time of the Gracchi xs was sometimes 
writtem instead of x. This mode of spelling x although it 
never became prevalent, still shows t^at the sibilant was the 
predominating element ; hence before consonants, the gwttural 
element of x was entirely lost, and nothing remained bat the 
sibilant s, e. g. 8e8cent[a82 for eexcentcte, SesHus for Sexliug, 
prctete^toH for prci^octaii / and the remaining sibihmt itself 
waa dropped b^ore ^lose consonants with which it did not 
agree, viz., before d, w, m, v, as in sedecim for 8exdecim, se-ni 
for sexni, sC'Tiiestris for 8exme8tri8, se-vir for sexvir. This 
explanation Mr. Corssen finds confirmed by the subsequent 
history of the letter x in the mouth of the Romim people, for 
in inscriptions dating from the beginning of the fifth century 
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wt find trfVi^; biasii^ bisii and viset for virtl, tms^3^for tin^^ 
o6«^nrn«cn5^ for o^a^irMTen'^, coins for cej^, etc. Prom 
trbete exampkft we see, that at this time the guttaral element 
of X had entirelj disappeared from the popular pronnnciation, 
in the middle of a word, and was reduced to 8 and ss, bo Kbat 
the letters oi and s were no- longer accnratdj distinguished, 
and frequent mistiakes were made in thdr use. So we find 
xancto for aanctOf mUea for miZet, iigrix for UgriBf and on 
the other hand /roasmtis for /raa7inu9,/o69tct«in for toxieum^ 
trissago for trixago^ cossim for coxim. [In the daughter* 
idioms of the Latin, we either find the letter or retained, 
as in French, or else changed into the guttural aspirate, as in y 
tiie Spanish. In the Portuguese it remained in Latin 
words^ but was changed into ss in Greek ; moreoTer, as an 
initial, in some words not Latin it is pronounced tsh, and 
as a Jlnalf in some Latin wor«k, /s, e. g. oalix^/s (pro-^ 
nonnce cali/s']* In the Italian language we find everywhere 
a or S8 for x, e. g. aaggio for exagium, massiTno for maxiino, 
Bpiegare for explicare, etraneo for exiraneus, vissifor vixi; 
enempio for exemplum, 8a880 for sawum. —In some instances 
it is entirelj dropped,' as in tela for tea^ela, ala for axilla, 
mala foe maxilla, 

Semi'Vowals. 
I or J. 
The letter I in the Latin language was either a vowel or a j 
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eonsonank The consonant 1 we write now with the distinc^^ 
tive sign J. As an inHialj before a vowel, it was a consonant, 
e. g. in Juno, Jupiier, (Prise. I, 18), and also as a medial 
in compounds, e. g. in abjudicOf a^fungo, conjectus, 8ome^ 
times the 8^ii»vdweiy is dropped before i, as in abioit for 
alfjicit, obicit for ohjidt, and su&toi^for suifjicit; but this ia 
only done in order to avoid the meeting of two similar sounds. 
The simple sound ofj also remtUns in compounds, where the 
prefix ends in a vowel, as in ejuro, e^ottiSf d^udico, pejero 
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for perpiro, etc., bat it is rejected when fallowed by t, as in 
eicit^ reioU, proicU, coicit. As regards the quantity of the 
Towel before J it remains short as before any other consonant, 
e. g. bijugus, qiLadrtjugus, trijuguSf alttjugus. 

As a medialf in uncomponnded words between two Towels, 
^here, according to Qnintilian, Cicero wrote a double i, the 
semi-Towel j most haye had a diflferent and indeed a sharper 
sonnd, for Priscian says VII., 19, " Solebant illi non solum 
in principio, sed etiam in fine syllahae ponere i loco cou" 
aonantiSf idque in vetustissimis invenies acripturia, quo- 
tiena inter duos vocales ponitur ut ^eiius, Fompeiius, 
VuUeiiuSf Oaiiua ' quod etiam omnes, qui de litera curi" 
osius scripfteruntf affirmant,^^ The method of writing I I 
was thus customary, according to Priscian, in the oldest 
manuscripts, and, moreover, was approved by Cicero and all 
other authorities in grammar ; hence also it is found in in- 
scriptions, as in FompeiiuSy Opetreiiae, Sabineiius. In the 
Spanish inscriptions of Salpensa and Malacca we, likewise, find 
eilus together with elus, eiljisdem, cuilua, cuilusque, and 
mailorum together with maloris and mah/rem, with this 
exception that in the place of the second t is written the tall /. 

According to Mr. Aufrecht^ wherever there is found, in 
the middle of a word, before J a long vowel, it is either long 
by nature, or else it was made long by the rejection of a con- 
sonant, as in Acteiu8 (I., 129). The original form of this 
suffix in the Italic tongues was — aijo ; from this, by the 
blending of the diphthong, were obtained aejo^ eijo, €jo, ijo, 
and by the dropping of j, aio, aeo, €o, to, to. Thus we find 
the Osc. Fompaiians, Lat. Annaeivs^ Fompeiia, and Osc. 
vereiiaif and the Latin Anniiu^, Osc. vereiM, XJmbr. Jfte^a ate, 
Kureiate, and the Lat. OpetrHus, Sabineua, According to 
Mr. Corsaen, the long vowel b^re the genitive ending ius in 
iju8, hujus must be explained likewise, either by the blending 
of two Q op s onaiit s , or the r^'ection of a consonant. Still as 
these forms can also be explained some other way, and neither 
is perfectly clear, he leaves this question undecided, (I., 129). 
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AccordlDg to Mr. Oorssen (I., 180,) tbe preceding syllable 
is made long by tbe elision of g, in 

mAjor, majus for magius^ Mdjus for Magixis, pulejum for 
pulegium, dio for agio (Sanson ahf dicere), mijo for mtgrto, 
{mingo, hpu,^^ 8eja for Segia (comp. aeges) / 

by tbe elision of v before j, in Odjus for OavitiSf Osc. 
Chavivs ; 

by the eKsion of'r in pijifro for perjero (comp* perjurium) ; 

by the elision of a simple s, or of an 8 with a preceding n. 
In dijudico for diftfudicOf tre^cio for transjicio ; 

by the elision of x or es, in sejtigis for aeajugis. 

Thns, according to Mr. Corssen, we wonld also, hare to 
give np the idea, that in the words bajulus, Bajae, cajare, 
jejuniLSf MajaliSf p^jjoTf Trajanus, the preceding Towel was 
made long by the letter J. 

As regards the sonnd of ^ in nncomponnded words, between 
two Towels, Yelios Long, says, "Atqueipaa naturajliierae 
est, ut interjecta vocalihuB latius enmUietur^ dum et prior 
earn aaserit et aequens sibi vindiccU.^^ It was thns a leng- 
thened sound, which, on this rery account, was pronounced . 
more softly and more like a vowel, and which, by the Oreek, 
was represented by a simple » as in ra»oy, Tpatoyo;, Mttsaaiff^tiiWf 
UofuHfjia, etc., (I. 131). Of^k words which became domesti- 
cated in the Latin language, were pronounced with the soft, 
broad or lengthened i, as Achaja, Ajax^ GrcQuSy Maja, while 
others that only occurred in the higher poetry of the Romans, . 
retained the sharper Greek pronunciation, as AglaiUf Ceiua, 
LaiuSf NaiaSf Pleias, TeiuB. 

The letter j, as an intliaZ, in simple words, and in the v 
second member of compounds, according to Mr. Corssen (I., |^^ 
132), was pronounced like the German j [in Jahr, or y in 
year"] ; but, inasmuch as by virtue of the position of the 
organs of speech in ita pronunciation, especially of the 
tongue, it is very nearly related to the rough sibilant (sh), it 
had in the beginning [?] a sibilant admixture, which, at an 
early season, asdbjlated the letters c and /, and afterwards d 
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and g, Moreorer, it exercised on all preceding consonavfiB a 
dissolving and annihilating influence. Thos^ in Jovi$ insteacl 
©f DiomSj and Janus instead of Diamat^ it destroyed the 
letter d, in major and (^ the letter g, in ^q^8 the letter 
V, in pejero the lett«r r, in dijudico the letter «, And in 
9ejugi9 the letter a:» and [we may add, bj the preparative 
intermediate sound of ds^ ts, z, as in xo^ov for cuJuSy find 2<?d9 
for Jesu, it was changed in the Italian into the double sound 
(2»/t, which, im the French and Portogaese languages was 
reduced into sh, while in the Spanish it was only weakened 
into the guttural aspirate.] 

V. 

Cicero classes the semi-vowel v among the labial conao* 
nants, and Priscian says, " Vau id eat digamma.^^ In the 
older Qreek writings the Oscan v was represented by F, but 
in the later writing, in proper nouns, pwrtly by B and partly 
by Ov, and sometimes by both at the same time, and in Latin 
appellatiTcs by B only, e. g. o^^^tor and Ba^^Myfor Varro, 
fyUoifjf and BaXfjf for Vales, o^oxevtU and B^onjrCa for Vaien" 
tia, O^f pytx»a$y Bffpyt^ta and B^py»x*a for Virgil^ etc. ; Mnjovfitt^og 
for MevianuSf and fiipva ibr vema, oip^i for aervuSf j3f ^f lOfMo? 
for vesHariumy xofifitvtof. for conveniiLSf etcr, (I., 133.) 

As an ^Uial, v or F was preserved in the Latin, whilst it 
^ was lost in the Greek, e. g. ^^amo and ijUfM, voco and l^<*f 
volvo and nxco, vinum and clpf, vi4>la and (Of^, vUitlus and 
itaxoij ver and ^p, vespera and ltfrtip<s F«6to and iV*^, -wc*^^ 
«nd if^$, etc. On the o^er band, it was elided before qon- 
£onants in the Latin language, While the Qreeks, in the Aeelie 
and Doric dialects; according to Messrs. Ahrens and Diet- 
rich, preserved it in p which was pwt in the place of the 
digamma, e. g. radix and jSpfrTo* roi$a und Ppojoy, rigo and 
j3pc;^M, rugio and ^fwzdofuu, (I., 184.) 

As a medialf it throws off a preceding <2 and g, as in bellum 
for diyellum, dmliunit bus for vis from dvis, vigiuU for dvu 
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gtntif fivere for Jigvere^ figere^ etc. With regard to Mr. 
Corssen'g theory that the letter v casts off also a preceding / 
in the perf^ tense, thos that proha-vi stands for pr^bo'fui 
and mon-ui for mone-fuif we cannot agree with him, as there 
is not the slightest occasion of such a supposition ; for in the 
Umbrian langnage we find/ between two vowels in the place 
of the Latin v, also in other words. Moreorer, the letter u 
in/ui does not at all express the past tense, as has been rerj 
jnstly observed by Prof. Harrison, and we may add, that 
even, if the termination vi or ui is derived from the older 
form fuvi, the syllable \)i in this word is as mnch a perfect- 
ending, as in the word Jlevi, and its origin is thus by no 
means solved f this we shall endeavor to do in some other 
place. 

Mr. Corssen continnes, (I, 134), the redaction of v into u, 
after consonants, is of very old date ; thns we find tui and 
ttms for Saner, tvafiif aui and suua for Sanscr. st^os, suavis 
for Sanscr. svadus [as Germ, sites for Engl, sweety Thus 
also vo is changed into uo in vclcuils for vacvtis, perpetuus 
for perpetvuSf relicuus for relicvus, aasiduus for assidvus, 
perspicuus for perspici^us, fbrther in caeduus^ exiguus, 
vidua, fiUuuSf mortuu^s, ingenuus, while it is retained after 
r and I in alvus, arvum, calvus, larva, salvus, ervum, malva, 
aceruus, silva, urvus, ulvv^, curvus. Hence Mr. Corssen 
holds that resolutions stich as dissol^, evol&am, silUa, larUa, 
milU08, are artificial productions of higher poetry, which did 
not take their origin in the language of the people. 

Lastly the letter v is even elided after d, t and s, as has 
been done in most ancient times after t and sinte and tibi 
together with genitive tui, Sanscr. tvam, in se and st&i together 
with 8ui, Sanscr. svas ; just as in Greek the digamma is re- 
jected after <y originating firom t, as in oov, aol, <si, fs6f, and after 
the rough breathing which was softened firom «, as in ol, ol, i'. 
In Ennius, also, we find sis for suis, and We hence conclude 
that at hid time the forms sus, sa, sum were in use instead of 
suus, sua, suum. The letter v is elided in a similar manner 
6* 
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inrsavium for stu^vfum^ quaUor for quoHuor, quatnor, sua^ 
dere for iuadvere, sitavis for 8vadvi$t Sanger, svadtis. 

The letter v also is resolTed into % wbenever, afte^ rejeeting 
.a Towel, it comes into contact with a consonant following, and 
the diphthong which is formed bj this means, in some cases, is 
even found to coalesce into a. single Towel, e. g. gaudeo for 
gavideo, from which- there was an ancient perfect ^tm, which 
was afterwards superseded by gauism sum, aucep9 for am* 
cepSf at^pidumfovamspipiuvitaucella for cme^Uctf avwuiaf 
Opiler for J:upUer^ 4^}patep^ QpetraUm^ Qpeireitts^ eta, 
(I,, 1360 Thus *lw, acoardii^g to Cieero, we Snd caunecis 
in the u^oath of tbe people, for cav^ne ^09. In a similar man- 
ner,. ov» irft^r JJcjjeQtjng the following vowel, is resolved into 
the diphthong ou, which finally passes off into the single vowel 
.w„ e, g. ntfp^r foiT navumper, Nounas for Nomn<i9, nunc for 
navumce^ tfupiter for JomlslpUer^ Nouceriam for Novic^^ 
rta??i« Juno for Jovino^ jucundu8 for jomcunduSy prudens 
for providens, nui(ndinum for tjioundinum, novendinum, 
r nupilio (opilio) for Qvipilio, In a like manner we find prug^ 
nm {priugnus) for privignus {privigenua}. 

Fron) these facts Mr. Corasen concludes, that in case the 
letter v, as a medial^ where it comes into contact with a eon- 
sonant, |iad had a soft vowel-like sound, this consonafut or the 
letter v itaelf woul(^ not have been so often rejected. The letter 
V, therefore; as an initial, and also as a medial, whenever It 
ca^e ne^t to a consonant, bad the same consoiiaAt4ike sound, 
as the English v and Clerman to. 

In the middle of words, between iwp yowels, the letter v is 
liable to be dissolved by them, like ,the letters h; a and jL It 
is simply droppied, as in the fpUowing words, bourn for bovum, 
Gnaeus Qomp*,Gnaivodi,p€iii for petivi, [we learn from ilie 
manuscripts that the letter v is seldom omitted In the first 
person sing- J redierini for rediverint, fui [fot /kvi'}, etc., 
(I., 137^ 13?.> The dropping of t; canaes that of the follow- 
•ing Towel, e^ g. praes for prcievide^t P^^oo,tor praeuoco, 
nolo for nevolQ malo for mofoolo, ooamiiorun^ commoveruni^ 
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aeias flnr aewtas, Mior for. divUior, v»to, for viviUif n^ymm 
^fornammtts, oblucar for obHvidear, 

la tbe Merttilgar tongas this process of softening and 
destroying the letter i;, between two Towete, was carrkd stlU 
^rther, at is shown bj the following examples from 4he in* 
scriptionS) vi55. : Fdonitta for Favomua, fimum for Jluvium^ 
Finns for FlamSf Bnkttia for Bataous, parnnenia for pavir 
mefUOy auhetthis (oneuluB) fov avunouliASf Juent, for Juveri' 
tiu9^ Observe ateo tbe following fotms of the perfe<^ tense 
in the a-eonjbg4Ktian, ^ich .are similar to the Italian, bnt 
have originated in the Latin langoage itself, viz. : lahorait 
for labaram^ jyrohai f(tr probaviy probait for probavU, pro* 
U^imiis for probavimus ; [there is this distinction, however, 
that in the Italian language, in the third person singular, the 
letter v, instead of being rejected, ia changed into u, and the 
idiphtbong au is, afterwards, contracted into o ; the last syl* 
lable it, afterwards^ is dropped, and instead of lengthening 
tbe vowel into a»nOf as is osimllj tine case, the letter m is 
sharpened and we read anrn^]. 

Mr. Corssen, however,^^i8 perfectly right in concluding from 
these facts, that the letter v between two vowels, sounded 
more softly and more like a vowel, titan in the beginning of a 
word ; l^us, that ii sounded more like the English w than v. 



Towels. 

A. 

Mr. Oorssen 9SfSf the vowel A is the follest, loudest and 
noblest among the vdwels, beeatBe in its pro&nnciation, tbe 
air, issning fhiHi the breast and larynx, passes out with the 
greatest freedom and fhllness, and with the least obstroctioq, 
through tiie widely opened davity Of the mouth, paiulo 
mawime ore, as Quintiltan has it. In its pronunciation the 
muscles of the larynx oaly are in decided activity, while t^e 
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opened lips are passive, and the tongiie Is at rest Tbe 
Towel A therefore among all consonants Is most intimatelj 
related to the gnttnrals, [of this relationship Mr. Oorssen, 
does not famish any proof]. Neither the declaration of aaj 
ancient author, nor anj other trace, leads ns to suppose, that 
in the Latin language, when the letter A was written, there 
was ever pronounced any other sound than the pure, full a in 
far or its corresponding short sound. That the short as 
well as the long a had the same pure A*sound, is proved 
also by the verses of Lucilius, Ter. 8caur., p. 2255. 

* A ' primum longa, brevis syllaba, no8 tamen unum 
Hoc faciemus, et uno €odemque tU dicimtis pado^ 
Scribemus: ^ pcLcem^ pkuside^ Janum^ aridum, acetum^^ 

* *Apf J, "Apti, Gh'deci utfaciurU, 

The vowel J, under the influence of neighboring conso- 
nants, ^nd of the stress or arsis, was weakened, on the one 
hand, into o and te, and, on the other, into e and i, and, in 
the course of time was spelled with these voweUsigns. Mr. 
Oorssen, together with Mr. Dietrich, is perfectly right in 
a.s8igning as a reason for this process of weakening the 
method of accentuation, formerly in use among the Romans. 
Whenever they, by composition, or reduplication, added a 
new syllable to a word, by which its signification became 
more marked, or more narrowly defined and intensified, they 
usually laid the stress upon these syllables, and not only in 
words, such as concipitf prohibet, Juppiter, pepulit, cecidit^ 
fefeXlity but also in words like the following, viz., defendi, 
inermiSf diluvium^ IpepuleiHt, pepulissef}. For the same 
reason, the final stem-vowel of the second member of com- 
pounds was, in a like manner, sometimes weakened into i, the 
lightest and most slender of the vowels. Thus a is chang^ 
into i in bilinguis, elinguis from lingtui, imberbis from barba, 
compernis from perna, biformiM^ trtformiSf muUi/omda 
from forma^ subtilis from $ela ; aa original o is changed into 
i in exanimiSf semianimis from aniinusf (••^c^;), biennts, 
triennvs from annua (annas), bUuMtris from lustrum, iri- 



membriB from membrumi hiremis, triremis from* remu9^ 
inmgnis from aignumf inermia from arm[iaii] ; u ist^haoged 
into i, in Mcorma^ tricorniMj unicornis from comu. 

la unacceBted syllables, either before or aft^ tke syllable 
which had the stresB, ii^ the OidrLaiin^ the Towel a was 
ohaaged into o, and i^terwards into "u, e. g. vodvua for 
vacivuB^ vacuus for oocMtts, vocaHo for t7aca^i«, txw; (uoc*«)y 
Banscr. vd^a« ; Sanscr. navoa, Latm novu^ Qr. rco;, "Exdfiij, 
Hecoha, Hecuba^ *HpoafX^f, Hercoles^ Hercules. It was 
changed into u, before the labials |}; % m, u, e. g. aucupor, 
{MLcupium^ occupio and occupo from capio ; derupio^ sur* 
rupiOy surruptuSf and eruptua from rapio; contubemium 
for comidbernium^ condwmnare from iwfnnare. It passed o?er 
into 'U, before a simple Z, or^ followed by another ^nsonant^ 
e^ g. inauliOy 4€$uliOi diaaulio from saliOf ewauUo fot^xaaUo^. 
inaulaua for ina<iU%i^^ A passed oyer into u from o, in 
ooneuiio for conqwtJtlio from conquotio, oonquaiio. 

A, when it is the stem-vowel of the second member of 
compounds, and when it closes a syllable, is weakened into «, 
e. g. in (iocyno from capio, inhibeo from habeo, conJUeor 
from faUoT^ displioeo from placeo, prodigus for pro-agua 
from 0^0, recino from cano, eminua from manus, inimtcua, 
from am^Ha, enm and e^m'm from nam. Before i, Mr.^ 
Oorssea says, the Towei is only vreakened into u^ and in 
words like the following, tIz., diaailio^ inailio, exailium^ 
domicilium, superciliuiHf ufdKo for ovipilio (fr^om pal = to 
pasture, Greek ^ox — in ainoxoi = alyorcoxoi [/S^v^oxo; and dot' 
|3ov;toxof as Mr. Corssen has it], "the letter u has been assimi- 
lated into i by t^e • of the following, syllable, To this we 
would add, that this sound of i is avoid^ whenerer the i of 
the following syllable is preoeded by e| or <, e. g* perpetior. 
instead of perpitior from patior; -aggredior^ congredi^r^^ 
progredior, regredior for aggridicr, etc., from gnstdi&r^ 
defetigo instead, of defitigo from fadgo^ defetiacor for dejiHa^ 
oor bom fiUiacor: that this is the^ reason, we see from /a^eor, 
lateo, from which nnbeaitatingly are fotmed con/ie(^, pro* 
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fiteoVt delitesco ; thos, in order to explain the letter e in 
ingredior, etc., there is no need to have recourse to the retro- 
acting inflnence of the liquid r (which never exists), as is 
done by Mr. Gorssen (I., 317). As regards the letter t in 
inJUiae from faJteor, i has been retained, because it had pre- 
Tionsly been adopted in all other compounds. In order to 
avoid the repetition of two t's, the first t is also changed into 
6, before c, in depeciscor from paciscor, and imbecillus from 
bactlluSf baculus. 

The short e, however, is used regularly instead of the short 
t, in unaccented syllables, before r, e. g. in aequiperare for 
aequipararCf vipera, according to Mr Gorssen, for rfin- 
pera [to us it seems more natural to derive it from vimpara, 
vivpara, viperajj puerpera for puer-para, etc., (I., 314- 
816.) Before the sibilant 8, a is changed in unaccented 
syllables into t, e. g. sem-is semissts, from as, assts. 

A is weakened into e in a close syllable^ before one or two 
consonants, e. g. ambtegnu8f ambegnus fvom ambi and agnus, 
peregrinufi from ager, consecro from saceVf ascendo from 
scandOf impertio from partio [expers from parB,"] aspergo 
from apargOf con/ercio from farcio, tubicen from cano, 
condemno from damno, bienniunif aollenne, etc., from annus, 
re/ello from /alio, ineptus from aptus, anceps for ambiceps 
from caput, Iprinceps from copto,] remex from remum 
agere, bes, bessis from as, ossts. Fraejiscxne from /osct- 
f)um, and semts, semissis from a«, assts make an exception 
and change a into i. 

A long is changed into long e in anhilare from ^a^o. 

il long, in the old Latin, has been weakened into a short, 
in the nominative of the a-declension, as Mr. Gorssen (I., 
830. 381)^ hi0 shown in a number of examples, and, at a still 
earlier period, the ending am of the accusative case has been 
shortened ; of the accusative case there is, however, no longer 
any trace left (I., 867.) The letter S was, also, shortened in 
two ablative adverbs, vis. : contra and ita, and by later 
poets, hi numerals ending in a, vii. : triginta, quadragMa, 
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(L, 131k 132.) As regards the Towel a of the a^canjagation, 
it coDtiuaed loug, even in da, bat was shortened in ddi, dabdi, 
as early as the time of Plaatos. In the iambic form roga it 
was shortened by Piaatos, as in the final syllable of iambic 
forms, (I.> 332.) 

Yowels, originally long, regularly became short, when in 
the final syllable they were immediately followed by a final 
t. The older poets partly preserved Uiese long vowels, and 
some traces of them are found even in the poets of the Augus- 
tan age, viz. : Yirgil, Horace and Ovid. 

Cum clamore Gy€us revocabat: Ecce Cloanthum. * 

Nusquam amiUebdt, oculosque sitb astra tenebcU, Aen. Y., 
853. See also erdi in Horace, Sat, XL, 2, 47, and several 
other passages. That the letter a in bai oi the imperfect 
tense was originally long, can be seen in the forms bds — 6d- 
mus, batis. According to Bopp, &d is to be derived from 
bava, and bam from a-bhavam, from the root bhu-, Lat. fu-. 
The long d in eras, ^rdmua is not yet sufficiently explained, 
(I., 349). The vowel a of the third person singular subjunc- 
tive present is, also, fonndjong in two places in Plautus, and 
in one in Terence and Horace, Sat. I., 5, 90 ; however it had 
been shortened already by Plautus in words of two syllables, 
vis., idt, firuX, (I., 349). The long a in the subjunctive 
mood, which corresponds to ii^ in Greek, and ya in Sanscrit, as 
Mr. Corssen observes (I., 349. 250.), thus dates back to the 
remotest antiquity. In the passive voice, also, before r, the 
letter a of the present subjunctive is still found long in Plautus, 
and in one place in Ovid, however only in the arsis. Met, 
YIL, 51, ferar. 

The vowel a was also shortened in neuter nominatives in ar, 
derived from adjectives, and, likewise, in the Punic name 
HaiiMlcaT, (I., 561); and in the nominative of the nouns 
formed of the suffix aii, after dropping the letter i, as cer-. 
vical, animal^ Baccanal, etc., and also, in the Punic name& 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal, Adherbal, Maharbal, while Ennius 
and the older poets still scanned Hannibalis, etc ^ From 
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the iKuttioative case tlus. process of shortening entered J^l tKe 
other oblique cases^ (I., 366.) 

Contrary to the rule, the letter a appears shortened in r0gitn 
and rogds, (Ly 8.67.) In olden times even the rerbal forfflS 
in am are found shortened, as in tegam^ audiam^ erdm^ t^e^ 
bam, tewerum, (1., 368.) A long is also found shortened in 
ddbam Arom dmre, natare from nare, l&hofre from luH, Acer-^ 
bus from acer, Oradixma and QrMi^UB, (L> 311.) An 
nnacoented a appears shortened in the a^declension, when* 
ever it is followed by anodier rowel as in vi&e ; likewise/ 
when it has the accent and ifr followed by another vowel; sa in 
dU andcri^, together with di9 aitd a^n, (II., 158.) 

As regards the ten verbs of the a*conjagation which) in the 
perfect tense, have ui and not am, Mr. G<»:ssen's explanation 
appears to ns too artificial, and we wonder that, while in 
treating on the verbs Bon-are and Ion-are, he seemed to be 
on the right track, by tracing them back to the simple formtf 
son^ere and ton-^re, he did not carry his analogy fhrther, and 
assnme the same original forms in the case of the remaining 
eight ; for no one would have objected to his assertion, that 
the letter a of the a-co^jngation, as well ae the letters e and i 
oi the other contracted conjugations, do not belong to the 
stem, but are suffixes which must be cast aside, in order to! 
arrive at the proper verbal stems. The suffix a of the a-con« 
jugation, for the most part, is contracted of aja (aya), and 
indicates a making,, causing or effecting of the .stemF-signifiea* 
tion. After arriving at the simple stem, one of the variouff 
endings of the aorist (or whatever yon may call it,) which the 
Latin language acquired during the course of its existence, is 
appended, either immediately to the stem, or else mediately 
to the suffixes a, e, t, and so forth. The same difficulty Mr. 
C<Mrssen necessarily finds in amidio, aperio, Operio, of the 
i-conjagation, where he must likewise explain the suffix ui: 
if he explains it there in the same way as in the a-conjugation, 
he is at once led, by the second perfect-form of atnicio, viz. : 
omicvsi, amixi, to the simple stem amiCf just, as in the verbf 
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sanciOf vincio, he must admit the stems sane and vine, in 
order to explain the perfect-forms sanxi and vinxi. The 
same case is found in the e-conjagation, where in the perfect 
forms ar-ai, pe-pend-i, mo-mord-i, vidi, we must have as 
much recourse to stems ard , pend-, mord-, vid-, as in the 
perfect-fprm vin-i to ven-,* (compare the Greek forms Soas-e-w, 
ta>-<-tt, ya/i-c-M.) Unless we are willing to make short work 
with all these formations, and to throw them pell-mell into 
the convenient comer, reserved in all grammars for the recep- 
tion of the so-called irregular verbs, we must admit these 
simple stems, of which, on the one hand, the perfect tense is 
derived, and, on t}ie other, the stems of the present tense are 
formed. The most simple original form seems to have been 
that, where the mere stem, e. g. acand, vort or vert, sufficed 
to express the aorist of the verb, which tense we regard as 
the primitive formation. Of this we have glimpses in the 
Sanscrit. The second form expressed a past action by a 
partial repetition of the stem of the verb, viz. : (mord-e-o) ^ 
mo-mord-i, {pu[n2g'0) pu-pug-i, (tend-o) te-tend-u In the 
third form the syllable vi is added to the stem, which, after a 
consonant, was changed into ui, but after the suffixes a, e, i, 
remained vi. The fourth form consisted in the syllable si, 

The vowel a is dropped in suffixes, but very rarely, e. g. in 
virgo for virago, after it had first been shortened into yirigo ; 
it is also dropped in palma from ytaxa/ii^, cupressus for 
xvTtdpiaaos, in cogo for coago, in coctus for coactua, and 
coleacat, coleacere, coluerunt for coaleaco, coaleacere and 
coaltteruni, (I., 136.) 

* The simple stem, without t, we also find in other forms, men* 
tioned by Mr. Cors^en^ via: prbspices for prospicies, (I., 119,) which 
we have disonssed above, and (II., 147, 148,) cotwenant tor couveniant, 
ppvenam for pervtmam, pervenas for pervenias, in Plantos, and evenai 
for evenieU in Bnnios. - i 

t 
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The smind of e, compared with that of «, is produced by 
raising the tongue towards the palate, and narrowing by this 
means the cavity of the mouth, so that the air issuing from 
the wind-pipe, traverses a more contracted passage. Quin- 
tilian calls the letter e *planior lUera,^ which gives us some 
clue to its pronunciation. 

Neither the short nor the long e preserved always the same 
sound in tlie Latin language. The short e iu verber, anti^.- 
ger, gener^ patera inter -^ha no doubt pronounced as in the 
English words /flrfAer, mother, sister, or rather as in dishes, 
kisses, etc. ; but it sounded diffei*ently, and more like i, in 
the Old-Latin, in words like the following, viz., tempestcntehus 
for tempestatihus, mereto for merito, Menervdi for Minervae, 
fameliai for familiae^ since in the language of the educated, 
at the time of the rise of the literature and during its most 
flourishing state, it was changed into i. We diifer, however^ 
with Mr. Oorssen who says, that this e which was changed 
into t, afterwards turned into e algain ; foi^ we hold, that 
although this same e was temporarily changed inid i, iti the 
mouth of the educated, it still continued to be^ protiotrtKred 
like e in the mouth of the people. Thus, neithel* thtf tong « 
was always pronounced in th^ same way ; for, 6otnetimes, it 
inclined more tathe sound ofae or ai in pair, and, at another 
tkne, more to the! long sound of i in mdchirte, fatigue, intrigue. 
In the oldest popular language, even e was pronounced for ae of 
ai, as in questores for quaestor es, Pestano for Faistano, 
Faestano, Oesula for Gaesuld, Vicforie for Victoriae, 
Diane for Dianae, etc., and by the rustic population, at the 
time of Varro, edus was pronounced instead of haedtts, 
Mesius instead of Maesius, pretorem instead of praeiorem. 
In the later vulgar tongue, the sounds of ae and e were no 
longer distinguished at all, and were used indiscriminately, 
e. g. caena and cena, caespes and cespes, haedus and edus^ 
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maerere ^nd merere, paenuria and penuria^ etc. Bat 
Qaintilian, on the other hand, mentions an e which sounded 
more like the long i in machine ; for he says, " in ' here ' 
\heri\ neque e neque i auditur ;" that intermediate sound 
between e and i, was expressed in the times before Augustus 
by ei. This intermediate sound between e and i must, also, 
be assumed in the ablatives of i-stems, e. g. in classe, fine^ 
amne, ave, calle, orhe, ungue, iorte, etc. ; for in these stems 
there also occurs an ablative ending in i which has preserved 
the original long sound of vowel at the end of words, while 
it has been shortened in the ablatives in e. [here we would 
say t^hat it has generally been shortened, for we still find it 
long in /ame] ; it must likewise be assumed in the old dative 
ending in e, as in aere for aeri^ in jure for juri, etc. This 
Intermediate sound of e was sometimes spelled in inscriptions 
with e and sometimes with i; thus we find dedit and dedet, 
fecit and fecety and also salutes for salutis, Caesares for 
Caesaris. In olden times, and, as it seems among the rustic 
population always, it was pronounced when short more like e 
in leti but during the flower of the Roman literature, in the 
mouth of the educated, it had4;he proper i^und of i in machine 
(I., 142) ; and in the later Roman vnlgar ioogue again, it 
was sounded partly a full e (in let), and as such passed over 
into the Italian language, where it is still pronotmced like the 
English e in let, or gather when long like a in 2a^, (I., 207-.- 
230). 

The letter e, as yr^ have s^en in our article on b^ has also 
been weakened from a in unaccented syllables, ^losing with one 
or several consonant^, and also in words like the foJlowing, 
viz., septem, Gr. tAtd for J^fo^, Sanscr. saptan; novem, 
Sanscr. navfin ; decern, Gr. Uxa for ^«»a/4 fiansor, dagan ; 
career, Gr. x«f xapoj ; farferus and farfarv^. 

E has been weakened from o in veUere for voUere, am,' 
plecti for amplocti, vester for vaster [this o remained in the 
popular pronunciation, as we can see from the Italian vostro^f 
veto for voto, velim for volim, verro for vorro, verio for 
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vorto [the o remains here in vortex for vertex'}, etc. ; also in 
the Yocative of the o-declension, as in eqtie for equo, lupe 
xvxt for lupo, xvxo, and, moreover, in the reduplication, e. g. 
peposci for poposci, spespondi for spopondi, memordi for 
momordi, 

E has been weakened from long u in pej^ro for perjuro, 
dejero for dejuro, and from a short « in cecurri for cucurri^ 
pepugi for pupugi, and ^e^wZi for tutulL 

E long very seldom changes into any other sound ; how- 
ever it changes into i in subtilis from tela. 

E long is shortened, when followed by a vowel or A, in 
d^orsum, s^oraum, d^hinc, d^hisco, d^osculatua^ (IL 157) ; 
it is shortened by shifting the accent on the antepenult, e. g. 
plaiia from ^txartia, chorda from ;top«*», halineum from 

fitOMVtlWf gt/nc^ciutn from yvya(»c«ov« 



The vowel I, according to Mr. Corssen, is produced by 
drawing the posterior part of the tongue so closely up to the 
palate, that only a very narrow aperture is left for the air to 
pass through, when ejected from the wind-pipe. As the 
tongue serves a very important part, in the pronunciation of 
the vowel t, by pressing against the palate, this vowel, by its 
very nature, is most intimately related to the Unguals or 
dentals among the consonants. 

Whenever the short sound of i is found in the written 
language of the best ages, it appears to have had the proper 
slender sotind of i in is, this, etc., even in the language of 
the educated, which is expressly stated by Lucilius (15u years 
before Christ) in Ter. Scaur., p. 2255, with regard to ptla 
(ball), and by Velius Long. (p. 2216), with regard to 
prodit, vinc% condit ; nor do the grammarians anywhere 
mention a broader sound of short i, inclining to ^ (I., 142). 
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In tbe popular laogaage, however^both of the older and the 
most modern times, it sounded more like e In let or ay in bay. 
We cannot understaqd why Mr. Corssen exoepts here the 
vulgar tongue, existing between these older and most modern 
tinies, and Quakes a later tongue return to the pronunciation, 
prevailing at an early period; y^t such is evidently his 
opinion. In the Oscan languf^e there was a short sound of 
i, inclining to e, which, in its own alphabet^ was represented 
by a peculiar sign, viz., h, see Corssen, ib. £cfr. Mommsen 
XJnterital. Dialecte, table YI., and Aufrecht's and Kirchhoff 's^ 
Umbr. Sprachdenkm., I., 22, note.] 

Lucilius distinguished a slender long i {tenue^ exile, in 
meuihtne)y which he wished to represent by I, and a fuller, 
broader i (pintjue, plenum), more like e (in bed), or ei in 
deign), for which he recommended the spelling EI^ YeL 
Long., p. 2220. 

* Hoc illi factum eat uni:^ tenue hoc faciez L 

*Eaec illifecere:^ adde E, ut pinguius JUU. Corssen, 
I., 142. 

The mark I Liucilius intended for the singular cases of 
o-stems, thus for genitives like pupilli, pueri, Caeli, Numeri, 
Lucili, and the datives illi, uni, toti. For the plural forms 
of these stems he recommended El, as puerei, pupUlei, illei, 
and Yarro agrees with him in thus distinguishing the singular 
and plural forms, Ter. Scaur. 2255. In the dative-singular of 
the consonantal (third) declension, he again proposes to write 
El, e, g. furei, mendacei^ but is opposed by Yarro, who 
calls this inconsistent, and is only willing to use EI fov plural 
forms. This rule of Lucilius, however, was never generally 
adopted, and in the inscriptions the two forms I and EI are 
used indiscriminately, so that Quintilian and other gram- 
marians abandoned it as impracticable. Mr. Corssen here 
continues, that if, according to Lucilius' statement, pilum (a 
pestle) was pronounced with a slender i, and meile, meilia, « 
metles, meilitia, peUa (darts) with a broad i, we must be- 
lieve him, that, at his time, some words were pronounced with 
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an acate and slender i, and others with an i inclining to e, 
which now can no longer be distinguished. 

In the Latin language there was also an intermediate sound 
between a short t and a short H [French u f], concerning 
which, Qnintilian says as follows, * Medina est quidam inter 
i et u sonus;^ Mar. Vict, * Pinguius quam i, exilius 
quam u ; ' Vel. Long., * I acribitur et paene u enuntiaiur ;' 
Prise, * Sonum y Graecae videtur habere.^^ According to 
the grammarians, this sound is heard in the following words, 
Tiz., AcerrumuSf alumentaj artubus, aucuparet aucvpium, 
aurufex, contumax, contumelia^ existumat, extumus, iniubus, 
intumuSfjustissumitSf lacrumae, lubido, manubiae, manubus, 
mancupinm, manupretium, maxumuSy minumuB^ monu- 
mentum, nolumuSf optuvius, possumus, pulcherrumus, 
sumus, volumus. According to Priscian it was moreover 
heard after v, in the following words, viz., video, vm, virtus, 
vitittnif vix ; still, these last words are never found spelled 
with w, as two v's {ury) were generally avoided at the time of 
Augustus. " This intermediate sound, then," Mr. Corssen 
concludes, " is mostly found before labials." In the inscrip- 
tions, dating from the oldest times to the war with the Cimbri 
(I., 144), these words were usually written with w, and only 
rarely with i ; hence the sound, thus represented, must have 
been identical with, or at least very similiar to that of u. 
The u which in the manuscripts of Plautus is invariably used 
instead of % must therefore be regarded as a relic of olden 
times, as decumus, vicensumxtSy centensumuSf legitumus, 
tncluma, aestumOj carnufex, manufestus, pacuflcari, etc., 
I., 146. According to the inscriptions from the times of 
Cicero, Caesar and Augustus, cited by Mr. Corssen (I., 145- 
147,) the sound in question seems, at that time, to have in- 
clined more to t, in the mouth of the people, and Caesar and 
Cicero wrote t, while Augustus retained u. Corn. ap. Cassiod., 
• Terentius Varro tradidit Caesar em per i ejusmodi verba 
soHtumesse enuntiare et scribere,^ Vel. Longus, ' Optumus, 
maxumus, in quibus annotandum^ antiquum sermonem 
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plenioris soni futsse, et ut ait Cicero, rusticanum.^ Ac- 
cording to Cicero's judgment, the soand u had, therefore, 
become obsolete in the mouth of the educated, but still con- 
tinued in popular pronunciation. Augustus, contrary to 
Cicero and Caesar, is said to have begun again to spell it 
with t/ ; still, both he and his courtiers are said to have spoken 
8imu8 for sumus, Suet. Aug. c. 87. Mr. Corssen here con- 
tinues, as the nobility and the other authorities were thus di- 
vided at the time of Augustus, we need not wonder at finding 
in the Virgil manuscripts, maxumus, optumvs, ultumtts, 
pessumuSf pluruma, intuma, tegumen, (I, 146). At all 
events, the Emperor Claudius still found this intermediate 
sound, when he ordered the introduction of a new letter for it, 
viz., h . It is remarkable, however, that this new character 
is almost exclusively found in the inscriptions in the place of 
the Greek y, viz., in Aegh pti for Aegypti^ch cnus for 
cycnuSf crh [pto] for crypta, BcUhh llus for Bathyllun, 
mV ro for myro, [cyirh saoln] for chrysaon; once it is 
found in the place of a Greek tin 6h h[liotheca], and once 
only in a Latin word gV hernator, on acccount of its relation- 
ship to the Greek xvjSfpv^i;?, cf. Buecheler Claud. Gramm., p. 
18. That this intermediate sound continued even to the 
latest times, and was never completely superseded by i, is 
shown by the inscriptions from the latest times of the empire. 
In the Italian language it has almost universally yielded to 
i, as in ottimOy massimOy prossimo, intimo, libidine, etc. ; 
but it has still been preserved in documento and monumenio, 
(I., 147, 148). To this we would add, that the question 
whether this sound still continued in the first period of the 
Italian language, cannot be decided, inasmuch as it would be 
necessary first to examine the oldest manuscripts and editions, 
the orthography of which has been repeatedly changed and 
improved by the later editors. 

While the long i inclining to e in let, which was for a long 
time expressed by et, frequently arose from the diphthongs ai, 
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oi, ei, (see these articles,) the short i seems to hare proceeded 
from a, o, u and e. 

The coDSonaiats, which manifest a remarkable affinity for 
ikiQ Towel i, are the liquid rh the dentals t and d, and the 
sibilant «. The suffix no, na can be preceded by any long 
vowel, bot all short vowels it weakens into i ; It also develops 
into a full i the vowel -like admixture of n in formations, as 
Spf iMff «y, xf', ^f which were abhorrent [to the Roman nK>i[th 
and ears.] Thus we find haliwewm for fkiximtl^y budna for 
^v»af^, Gatina {Catana) for Katdva, machina tor pa^xo^t pa- 
tina for fta^Mj, runcina for Itvxavtj^ truti$ia lor t^^kPt^, also 
crodnuSf cedrinu8ytariarinu%, daminus, duracinus, sarcina^ 
lamina, crastinus, cardinis, from cardo[^n']i Minerva for 
ancient Menerva, in for en, indu for ancient endo, minu9 for 
menus, (nnu for senu ; mina for /jty^, gyminasium and gym- 
nasium, Procine and Frocne, Ariadine and Ariadne; see 
many other examples, I., 283-285. 

A similar predilection for the vowel t is manifested by 1^ 
sibilant s, (I., 286.) We have seen in our article on a, how 
o and u are produced from the vowel o^ and as an addi- 
tional proof we may here adduce the change of the old geni- 
tive ending os through us Into is, e. g. eenatuos, senatuus, 
senatuis, contracted mUisenatus; wuigistratuos, magistraiuis, 
magistratua; also (€a8toro$,) Castorus, Castoris; (Vene^ 
ro8,) Venerus, Veneris (I., 286). The affinity of s for i, is 
also shown in the late Latin vulgar tongue, where the ending 
es of the nominative singular is changed into is, e. g. cavJtis 
for cautes, vatis for vates, subolis for suboles, cladis for 
clades, famis for fames, alis for ales, vulpis for vulpes, 
plebis for plehes, obsi^ for obses, apis for ap6s, nubis far 
nubes, etc., (I., 287 ;) and also by the transition of ius into 
is,, thus magis for magiuSf aliquMntisper for aUquantiusper, 
satis for scrfiws, paullisper for paullii^per, poHs for potiu^ 
pmuxilli^per for pav^lliusper, nimis for nimius, taniisper 
for tantiusper^ uUis for uUius, magisjter for magivMer, minis' 
ter, sinister, pris-cus for prius-cus, sollistimum for sollius* 
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timuntf sinistimum and of a into i in canistrum from xwvad' 
tpovj comissor from xia/id^Uf lepista from r.tnaotri^ Masinissa^ 
for Macrcu/affffi;^ 

Mr. Corssen says that the sibilant and lingual (or dental) 
fi is yery closely related to the lingual vowel i, as regards the 
position of the organs of speech in its pronunciation. This 
furnishes a striking proof that the letter 8, when pronounced, 
was preceded by a slight vowel-sound, resembling i. Hence, 
as early as the fourth century, we fittd in the inscriptions 
istatuam for staiuam^ Ispartacus for SpartacuSy Istaverius 
for StaveriuSf ispirito for spirito, and in manuscripts isce- 
vas for scevas, istruis for struts^ istares for stares, Isticho for 
StichOf Isiasime for Stasime. 

From the fact, that in the late Latin inscription^, anno, 
annus, annis, anni are found, instead of annos, and se vivi, 
se vivos, instead of se vims, Mr. Corssen concludes that the 
people were no longer conscious of the distinction between 
the different cases of vivis, vivi, vivos, that in the dative and 
ablative plural the letter s had already been dropped in the 
pronunciation, and that the accusative plural had dropped its 
8, and weakened its o into i. The same, he says, is affirmed by 
the passage in suis instead of in suos, and natu^ instead of 
natis, which mistakes could not possibly have happened, 
unless OS, us, is, had then already sounded alike in popular 
pronunciation, that is, unless instead of their own original 
sounds the plural i of the Italians had already been heard. — 
[In this we can only partly agree with Mr. Corssen, for, as 
regards the word annis, it was well-known to the stone- 
cutters, from ancient inscriptions, and was used by them, long 
after the ablative and dative had disappeared from common 
nsage ; hence we need not wonder that they should sometimes 
have used it for annos ; the same we hold to be the case with 
in suis From the above passages we rather deem ourselves 
justified to conclude, that at this time, already the accusative 
was the universal case (thus naius above was not intended for 
natis but for natos /) and as regards the forms annus and 
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nattia for annos and natoa, tbey indicate to ns tkat the sound 
of o in OS had already become obscnre, prpvions to its entire 
evanescence before the following s, when this was changed 
into i, (for Mr. Oorssen mast recollect that under some cir- 
cumstances the sibilant 8 passes off into i;) in this manner 
we explain the form anni instead of c^nnos. In the Italian, 
however, we not only find the obscure o elided, under 
these circumstances, but also the vowel e ; for it is a well- 
known fact, that in this language the . letter 8 passes into i^ 
not only in the second or o-decleusion, but also in the third 
jor consonant declension, nay even in the vQrb. In this latter 
case, i. e., in the verb, whenever the letter s was changed 
into t, and formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel, this 
vowel, in words, consisting of several syllables, was always 
absorbed by the following t, while m which passed over into 
the kindred sound of w, with the preceding vowel was blended 
into a new single vowel, as in amabamf amavam, amavau, 
Old-Ital., amavo; second pers. sing, amahas, amava^^ amor 
vai, amavi; amas (thou lovest) is changed into amai, ami; 
patreSf patrei, patri ; moires^ mairei, matri ; but in mono- 
syllables the diphthongs, thus formed, are not contracted, as in 
8ex, ses, 8ei; vcis, vai; fas, fai^ etc. In Greek, likewise, we 
^ meet with the change of 8 into i; as in hiu^ dfii, iofiiv tlfUvy 
and perhaps we can trace it in the Latin itself. We never felt 
fully satisfied with the usual explanation of t^e second person 
'^ plural of deponent and passive verbs (twtnz.) While all the 
other persons were satisfactorily explained by the affixing of 
the reflexive pronoun, we were taught that the second person 
plural alone makes an exception to this general rule, and that, 
in order to explain its origin, we mu&t assume separate parti- 
ciples for each of the tenses of the three moods in which it 
occurs, thus legimmus for legiminif legaminus for legaminif 
legebaminus for legebamini, legereminus for legerimini, 
legeminus for legemini, and legiminiis for legiminor, etc., 
which is simply absurd. In explaining this form, we again 
start with the imperative mood, as in all cases, which accord- 
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ing to onr Idea, is the fonn liext prodaced after tbe aerist ; 
legiminor stands for legiminos, so that in this ending, too, wef 
have 08 instead of so or ro ; imxn we hoid to be the old word 
yu^man (you) accasative case, which still exists in the 8an« 
scrit ; or or oB means selves ; thtis Ifiai M ifiipt, (a is changed 
into t before n, vinto t,) together with or forms legiminor, 
read yourselves, v/ta; a^f 8$,which is eren more used in this 
connexion, than BovtHs, This final os became oi, ei, i in the^ 
present, and thns in all other tenses. Cf. Benfej, Sanser. 
Grammar, p. 124 ; Bopp, Yergleich. Qr. II., 123. We deem 
onrseltes jnst as mnch at libertj, in elaborating this present 
theory, to dire into ante-historical ages, as the originator of 
the former oue.^ 

There also exists an affinity between the lingaals or dentals 
d and t, and the vowd t, bnt this did not manifest itself so 
decidedly in the oldest times, as we frequently find e in ante- 
Angnstan inscriptions, whefre afterwards we find i, e.'.g. mereto 
and meretod for merito, apparetoris for apparitoris, fiabeta* 
batur for habitabatur, intercedeto for intercedUd (I, 290). 
According to Mr. Corssen, the characteristic Towel a of the 
a-conjngation, and the Towel e of the e-conjngation are 
iVeqnently not only shortened into ?, bnt by the Influence of 
the following t, also changed into i, e. g. habitum, habitus 
for habitum, habitus ; exercitum, exercitus, exerciHitm for 
exercitum, exercetus, exercetium, etc. (I, 291). 

I also appears instead of e before d, in the adjectives which 
are derived from verbs of the e-conjngation, and from nonns 
of the a and o-declension, while in the popular pronunciation 
the letter e seems to have remained, e. g. in pavidus from 
paveo, albidus from albeo, viridis for viridus from vireo, 
frigidus from frigeo, herbidus from herba, gelidus from 
gelu, etc. (I., 292). On the other hand, we find soledus tot 
solidus in an inscription, dating from the time of the Ch^accbi, 
and in the provincial Latin, at the time of the empire, we find 
Caledius, Muredius, Teibedius, Calvedius, Sultedius, Vet* 
iedius. StiS more, we not only find it before d, btit Hkewree, 
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before other consonaBts, as in menus for minua^ menester 
for minister ^fescu for fiBcu, senu for sinu, dulcesaima for 
dulcissima, lecuerunt for licuerunt, oreginem for originem, 
etc. ; wMle in the provincial Latin of Southern Italy, i is 
found, where in the cultivated Roman e is retained, e. g. rim 
for rem, ist for est, dibUo for debito, sedito for sedeto, fru- 
minto for frumento, sinatum for senatum, cinsum for 
centum, cinsuerint for censuerint, habibU for habebit, 
venirandae for veneranetoe, ditulit for detulit, cinerim for 
cinerem^ aicundo for secundo (I., 297). Traces of this more 
modem i are also found in the later vulgar tongue, outside 
of Southern Italy, as in rinonato for renovcUo, dipositus for 
depositiLS. 

M^. Corssen is perfectly right in citing both long and short 
vowels, to which prosody, at one time^ attributes one, and, at 
another, two lengths ; and, also, in declaring, that in a living 
language j;here are sounds, which cannot be strictly said, 
either to possess one, or two lengths, and which, when mea- 
sured by this scale, are found to be either a fraction too long 
or too short, just as in music, where besides the regular whole, 
half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes, there are also other 
intermediate ones between each of these, which cannot be 
absolutely measured, that is, which are irrational. He, 
moreover, says that before . a , long vowel, measuring two 
lengths, is completely reduced to a short vowel, measuring 
one, it first passes through an intermediate state in which it 
is neither long nor short; and, that before a short vowel, 
which measures one length, is rendered perfectly inaudible, it 
first shrivels up into a fraction of a length, and often con- 
tinues for a long time in this crippled state, before it finally 
expire^. These fragments of vowels he compares with the 
Shevas in the Semitic languages, which present a great variety 
of shades, as regards their pronunciation. This comparison 
we find excellent, but we believe that the Sheva is not always 
the fragment of a vowe), but in many cases, both in nouni 
and in verbs, the embryo from which in the originally mono- 
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syllabic wdrda of thd Semitic langaages, in the conrse of 
time, a fall voWel was dereloped, fbrming a new syllable, 
e. g. (he reigned) Aram. mHakh, Hebr. malakh, Arab. 
malakha; (king) Syr. and Chald. mHakh, Hebr. mielekh, 
Arabic malkhon, malikhoH. 

0. 

In the pronanciation of the Towel o the lips are contracted 
into somewhat of a circular form, and the anterior part of the 
tongue id depressed, so that the breath, ejected from the 
wind-pipe, tesonnds through the round cavity of the mouth ; 
* cavo ore ' as Quintilian has it. As a general thing the 
vowel was pronounced, as in all other cognate tongues. 
Only the 6 contracted from au, according to Mr. Corssen, 
sounded less clear, but more full than the ordinary o in poto, 
dono, honore. The Romans, like the Oscans, did not dis« 
tinguish the long and short o in writing ; but their quantity 
Was sometimes indicated by the apex (I., 9-11). 

The short o, as can be proved, in most cases arose ftota an 
original a, and it manifests, especially, a great attraction for 
V and u, before and after which letters it even remained in 
after-times, when it ordinarily passed ofif into u, i or c, (L, 
233-235). Compare the following scheme. — 



Lat. 


pars, 


Lat. portio, 


Lat. impertio, 


Sanscr 


. am, 


" ovi, 


[Engl. €106,2 


II 


navas, 


" novus, 


Qt, vs Foj, Germ, neu, 
[Engl. new']. 


■ tt 


dattvdras, 


** quatuor, 


Qt, fitfapfj, 


•« 


vaias, 


" vox, 


" FiHOi, 


<f 


va/., — 


" VOC'O, 


" ri;t«, 


•I 


vam — 


" vom-o, 


" Ftfiiu^, 


Lat 


vacuus, 


" vacuus, vocivv^, vocatio, 


Sanscr. 


baranti, 


" veivont, vivunt* [Span, viven,'] 



* " Carmen Saliare," tremontt [Gr. tftfimti,, f pi^«oiKji]for tremwnt. 
8 
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Lat. vaster, Lot. vesi^r, 

" vorto, " verto, 

" voto, " veto, 

Sanscr. pad, Or. ho6, Lat. compos, compes, 

[Engl. «a/i^ pasty Engl, song, sung^ Engl, sing, present 
primitive form, first derivative, second derivative], 

Sanscr. ganiiar^ Gr. ywii^ Lat. genitor, y$pttrip* 

was weakened into u and t, as in senatu-os {^sencUu-us']* 
senatU'is, senatus; domu-os, domu-us, domu-is, dorms; 
magistratU'Os — uus, — uis, us; ICastor-os'], Castoriis, Gas* 
torts ;, [^nomin-os'jy nomin-us, nomin-is. Also in part-is for 
part'us, Vener-is for Vener-us, Cerer-is for Cerer-us, honor" 
is for honor-US, in all of which cases, by analogy with the 
above examples, we are led to assume an original suffix [as] os» 
The vowel o, also, in the classical Latin, has been weakened into 
u in the termination t^ of the nom. sing., and timof the nom. 
and accus. sing., and genit. plnr. ; for, in all inscriptions, be- 
fore the time of Augustus, and, specially, after the letters v 
and u, we find o instead of u, in these cases, e. g., donom for do- 
num, pocolom for poculum^ sacrom for sacrum, poublicom 
for publicum, locom for locum^ Vulcanom for Vulcanum, 
captom for captum, olorom for olorum. We also find filios 
for filiuB, m^rtuos for mortuus, servos for servus, vivos for 
vivus, abavos for abavus, etc. (I., 244, 246). 

The pronunciation of o, in these suffixes, according to our 
theory, gave way to that of ti, in the jnoutb of the towns- 
men and the educated people in general, during the classical 
period of the Roman language, but was preserved, during the 
whole of this time, among the rustic and the lower people, 
and, in the course of time, became again universally dominant 
in the Italian language, with the exception of the island of 
Sardinia, where we are told, the obscure sound of u still pre- 
vails, both in writing and in pronunciation. This is our 

* Thas we find cmventu-us, exereitu-tu, (II., 143). 
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opinion on the sabject ; and we do not consider Mr. Corssen 
jastified in maint^iining (I., 245, 246)* that the popalar pro- 
nunciation, at a later period, again returned to that, which 
was in nse in olden times. Mr. Corssen himself famishes some 
proofe for oar assertion, YoL I., p. 256, ff, where he says, 
that, in olden times, this same [obscure] sound was generally 
pronounced like o, that, at the time of Aociua and Lucilius, 
it seems to have been an intermediate sound between o and 
u, inasmuch as we observe a v^illation in its spelling [in the 
inscriptions], and, that in the latest times of the republic, 
in the mouth of the educated, it received the full sound of u, 
while the sound of o had not yet entirely vanished in the 
popular pronunciation. 

When o was preceded by t:^ it maintained itself as late as 
the time of Quintilian (I., 260), e. g. in voU for vult, voUia 
for vuUia, voUub for vultus, valgus for vulgus, volgivaga 
for vulgivaga, volpes for vulpes, Volcanus for Vulcanus, 
volnus for vulnus, avolsa for avuha, divolsa for divulsa (!«, 
260), 

When preceded by t or e, the letter o is prevented Arom 
becoming u, even before I (I., 256), e. g. sciolu^, viola, 
luteola, lineola, alveolus, etc. ; while we find vinolentus, 
sanguinolentus, somnolentus, oholus, together with vinulus, 
eptcula, spinula, etc., (I., 251). In the later vulgar tongue, 
we again ^nd facoletatem for facultcUem, tomolo for tumulo, 
famolus for famulus, console for consule,tetolum and tetolo 
for titulum, vocabolom for vocdbuluTn, etc., (ib,). 

arose by assimilation, in words like soholea for suboles, 
socordia for secordia (I., 306). 

0, originally long, was shortened in nominative endings in 
t&r, sdr, and or in general, as in stultior, auctior, longior, 
and also in verbs, as in fateor, miror, etc. ; likewise, in the 
ending 6l in consol (T., 363-366). It was, moreover, shortened 
in ablative adverjw (I., 342), as in cito, profecto, porro, sera, 
postremo, immo, illico, modo; also in the ablative of the 
gerund, as in mulcendo, manando, vincendo, etc., (ib.), luid 
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in the duali ambo and duo, and the nnmeral ocio (Qt dxr<a)« 
contracted from au, compare octavus. 

The long of the original laffix on was shortened, as in 
homd, bnt it generally remained long, until after the time of 
Angnstna (I., 343, 344) ; still, by the arsis it can be made 
long again. The same, also, applies to the ending o in the 
first person sing, of verbs, e. g. in ed, agd, void, scid, fsind, 
negdf dubd, erd, etc., (I., 345-347), and to the ending o of 
the imperative mood, e. g., ddtd, estd, respondetd, (I., 34*7). 

The vowel o, is dropped in the formation of feminines, as 
in actrix, (actorix, acteriXf) from ctctor, accuBoUrix, {aocu" 
satoriXf accu%aterix,) from accuBotor, genitrix from genitor. 
Mr. Corssen says (II., 4), that after the snffiz tc, was added 
to the mascnline victor, etc., t^e vowel o, in the pennlt was 
shortened, because an unaccented penult cannot continue 
long, when the stress or ictus is on the antepenult Subse-* 
quently, the letter o in victorix was elided, after it had very 
likely been first reduced into a, as in temperi, pigneri, instead 
of tempori, pignori, etc. It was dropped in a similar manner 
in textrina, tonstrina, pUtHna, lairina, where the suffix tor 
denotes the acting person, and the suffix ina the place where 
this person generally performs his actions ; it was likewise 
dropped in comix from xopurwfj, and in neptis and proneptis, 
from nepoB, after this had first been changed into nepdtis, 
pronepdtvB, and alierwavds into n^pitiB and pronepitia. 

The vowel o is. rejected at the end jof words, e. g. in ab 
from aTto, 8vb from vTto, (II., 56) ; at the end of unaccented 
syllables, as in mdlo for mavolo, Ma^rs from Ma-vora, Bur^ 
sum for Buvorsiim, (II., 133)/ further at the end of the 
first member of compounds, e. g. in remlo'jigium, unlolocu- 
lus, (II., 134). The first letter of the second member of 
compounds disappears before o, as in colescai for coalescat, 
colescere for coatesoere, ooluerunt for eoaluerunt, and 
coctv^ for coactuB, (IL, 134, 136). Mr. Qorssen says, (IL, 
141), that more rarely one of the two unaccented vowels of 
the two last syllables in a word is elided, of which both belong 
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to tbe BntUx, appended to the stem, as ali-s. for ah**o9y ali^d 
for ali'Od. The same also sometimes happens before the 8 of 
the nominative ease in the provincial Latin, as well as in the 
Osean and Umbrian, e. g. 

Prov. Lat. Bruti-s Osc. Heirenni-s Umbr, Trutiti'S 
*' Fulvi'8 " Niumsi'S " Koiii'B. 



U. 

In the pronunciation of u, the organs of speech occupy the 
same position as in the pronnnciation of o, with this excep- 
tion that the lips are not only contracted, bnt also protmde,so 
that the entrance into the cavity of the month is parrowed, 
by this means, and the sonnd of u produced. 
. Inasmuch as in the pronunciation of u the lips are princi- 
pally active, this vowel has a decided affinity for the labials, 
and Mr. Gorssen (I., 149) hence calls it the labial vowel, i 
tbe lingual^ a tbe guttural, and e an intermediate vowel 
between the guttural a and lingual t, and o between the gut- 
tural a and labial u. We have no objection to Mr. Gorssen^ 
calling i a lingual or dental vowel, and u a labial, for in the 
former the tongue is prominently active, and in the latter the 
lips appear to be so, although in reality the vowel u is formed 
far down in the throat, and, with some practice, can be pro- 
nounced there, with the mouth wide open. The history of the 
Latin language, also, furnishes us with clear instances, where 
these two vowels are influenced by their respective consonants, 
and manifest a strong affinity for them ; but we do object to 
his calling the vowel a a guttural vowel, for that part of the 
mouth, where the guttural consonants are formed, is not any 
more active in the pronnnciation of a, than in that of any 
other vowels; moreover, Mr. Gorssen does not furnish ns 
with one single instance, where the guttural consonants exact 
8» 
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aoj pwrticiilar inflaence oyer a, or where this YQwel manifeflls 
any peculiar affioity for them. In some futore work, where 
we shiUl treat on the formation of the vowels and consonants, 
we shall enter more fully into this sabject 

The long u has several origins. It is contracted from au 
in words like the following, viz. : rudiia for raudus, ruduS' 
culum together with raudvscula, adrudus for adraudus^ 
defrudo for defraudo, frustra for fraustera, frudes for 
fraudeSf frvdavi for fraudavi, (Plant.) cludo for claudo ; 
in the Umbrian, also, we find, uhiur for auctor and turuf 
for taurus. 

It is derived from ou in publico^ poplicodf pouhlicom; 
n&ntiuSf nOrUiata, nountioB; nundinum, ndn(2tn[tim], 
noimaSf noundinum; Nuceria for NoiLceria, (I., 174.) 

It is very seldom formed from eu in Luoetium for Leuceno 
(I., 176,^177), more frequently from oe and oi, as in ludunt, 
ludeia from loedos, loidos ; unum from oenus, oino ; plures 
from ploera, ploiritme, municipium from immoeniSf moini' 
cipium ; utier from oetier, aitile ; curarunt firom coeravU, 
coiravit ; murum firom moerutn^ moiro ; pimire from poena, 
nowfi; PUnicuB from FoentLS, Poenioia, 

The Latin ti, when long, generally sounded like u in rule, 
and when short, like u in piU, or oo in book, and Marius 
Victorinus is right in saying, " Ultteram, quam nisi per ov 
conjunctam [French ou in jour"], Oraeci pronuntiare non 
possunV^ The Latin u, thus sounded like the German u or 
the English u in rule or put [or ou in should']. The Greeks 
generally represented it by ov, which corresponds to the abov« 
u in rule and put, sometimes by o, and very rarely by v. Mr. 
Corssen is perfectly right in saying (I., 149), that unless the 
Greeks marked a very decided distinction between the short 
Latin u, and the short vowels of their own tongue, in writing 
Latin words, they would never have represented the short 
Latin u, in all cases, by the mark of their diphthong ov. 

The fact that the Latins, in a certain number of words, had 
aa intermediate sound, for which the Emperor Claudius iu- 
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tented a pecnlutr mark, we have noticed aboTo in our article 
on t. 

U was weakened from a in the second member of com- 
pounds, after it had first lost its accent by composition, e. g., 
occupOf aucupor from capio, where the u remains unaccented 
aud aucupium, mancupium, occupiOf where it afterwards re- 
gained its acoent ; derupio^ surrupiOf $urruptitiaef surrup* 
tm, eruptua from rapio, instead of the later forms, deripio, 
surrepitiSf etc ; enubro, from en-habeo^ inhibeo ; Uluviea for 
inluviumt dUuviumf mdUluvium for manluvium, pelluvium 
all from lavo ; dtBuUo, dissulio, inauliOf pro^ulid, exsultOf 
deBuUor from mlUq^ which, at a later period, were parti/ 
weakened into disBtlio, desilio^ prostlio ; conctUco from caZ- 
care ; conciUio, conouotio from quaiio; absurdus from ear dare. 

became u, in the o^declension before s and m, in the 
month of the educated, (I., 239, 241), thus tribunue for /ri- 
buno8t FlaiUivs for Flaviios, etc», donum for donom, pocu- 
lam for poculom, (I., 41). In a similar manner, in the 
consonantal Und the fourth or u-declension, o, at an earlier 
period, was changed into u, e. g., nominus for nominos, do- 
muu8 for domuoa, senatuus for senatuoe, and this u was 
afterwards changed into i, e. g., nominia for nominuSf sena- 
tais for aenatuiLg, 

The labials 6, p, /, m, show a natural affinity for the vowel 
Uf in the pronunciation of which the lips are mostly active (I., 
252-254), [compare the Hebrew u instead of ve before b, m, 
ph'], for this reason glaucuma was made of TXavxw/io. The 
original o of the first pars, plur., which in Sanscrit is a, in 
Greek [and old Sclavonic} o with a nasal sound is obscured 
into u, but, subsequ^tly, mostly reduced into i, as in aiimus 
[for esomos'}, Gr. iaof^:^ ; volumtut for volomoSf Gr. /3«xo/i<^ 
nolumus for nolomos, inaUimua for malomos, [jquaeaumuB 
for quaeBomos], For the same reason u appears, in the old 
Ltttjn, before suffixes commencing with m, as in decuma^ 
infumum, lacrumoB^ maritumeis, optuma, probisuma, 
nia^ume, proxum^U^ vicensuniam, ploirume^ facilumed. 
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ThoB a and e, before the saffi^es monio and merito^ passed 
into u, as in testumonium from testa-, and monumerUum and 
documentum from mone-'f and doce-. Mr. Oorssen, rery 
unnecessarily, it seems to ns, derives iestimonium f^om tos^ts 
its humanus, from huminem, which form is mentioned by 
Priscian. In the above suffixes, also, the vowel u was after- 
wards reduced into i. In the latest Latin, we also find o 
in monomentum (I., 253) which may be a remnant of 
antiquity in the vulgar tongue. Yery pertinent instances of 
the strong affinity existing between m and u are the Plantian 
forms drachuma for ipaxftr, Alcumena for ^Axxfu^pfit Alcumaeo 
for *AxxpaiuiP,Tecumes8a for Tixfjutjaaa: in order to obviate 
the combination em, which was not convenient to Roman 
organs, the vowel-like admixture of m was there developed 
into a mute u, as that of I in Hercules and Aesculapitis (1», 
253). In case/ or b was the initial of the second member 
of compounds, u wa6 originally, in most cases, made the final 
of the stem ; nay, it even favored the generation of u in the 
following syllable. This we see illustrated in the following 
Plautian forms, viz : sacrufico for saGrifico, magnuficus for 
magnificus, fumufixsem, signuficenif spurcuficum, pontufex, 
munuficuSj opufex, camufex, carnuficina; and this u 
remained in manufestus. We, also, find huhus for hobus^ . 
rubeus together with robeus, rubustis with robvMis ] Hecuba 
from an older form Hecoba, Gr. <£xaj3^; and ebur together 
with ebor, robur with robor (comp. marmur for marmor), 
tubulustrium from tuba. 

When followed by Z, as well in sterns^ as in the suffixes ulo, 
bulo, culo and their derivatives, the vowel o of the 01d*Latin 
is obscured into u. In the older inscriptions the original o 
was frequently preserved, and appears still in some inscriptions 
during the time of the empire, but in the later inscriptions 
[after the written language again approximated to the vulgar 
tongue], it most decidedly came into use again. Some traces 
of the obscuration of o into u are visible at a very early period, 
as in Gesula, adulescens, epistula. About the time of Luciliua 
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and Accias a vaciUatioQ is seen, in tbe inferiptjoDs, between 
o and u, e. g. dettUerii aud detolerit, tabular and tabolei^ 
populus and popoltkSf singuloa and ^ingolos, etc., (L, 255), 
According to Mr. Oorssen, the change pf o into u before Z, in 
the classical period of Boman literature, vas owing to the 
affinity between I and u. The letter I, as we have seen above, 
as an iniiialt nad alter I bad a lighter soand, and, in 
all other cases, one which was fuller and heavier. Thii 
latter sonnd is produced, when, in pronouncing I, we bend up 
the tongue towards the palate, as is done in the pronunciation 
of u [?], By this means the consonant I obtain^ a yowel-like 
admixture, resembling u, which assimilates all preceding 
Towels into u>^ The Greek iL,on the other hand, contrary to 
the Latin, has always the more sl^nd^r and Ughter sound, aud 
hence before the suffix xo it is not only attended by o, v and », 
but also by the clear soundiug vowels a and <i while the hatiik 
i, during the classical period of the language aad literature, 
with a few exceptions, only suffered u, unless it was exposed 
to the influence of a preceding vowel which demanded o. Sea 
the following examples. ^ 



pesstUtis 


for 


Ka(ftfaX4>f, 


8iculu$ far 


X«K<XO^, 


vUultis 


u 


Afoxo;, 


nebula •^ 


wf«M» 


crapula 


t$ 


j«pat/(aX^9 


p€tenula '* 




SOtOulOf 


^ 


tfawt^tf, 


triobulu9 '* 


^0oa#f, 


acopulus 


H 


$KQH*%Ai^ 


cofubdus ** 


mraiiXHi 


spcUula 


<i 









JKmokius for MeW9Uiof„ and FcUriool^ for n^pon^f; are the 
only instances which make an excepUon. When the liquid I 
is followed by another consonant, the vowels o, u, e, are obscujned 
in a like manner into u. Thus we find multa for nwUicatod^ 
consuUum fjtem conaoUu^ oo<mW) from oqtioUod, culpa from 
colpa, puloJier from ftoxix^ooi^ cuUus from eolo, aduUu$ from 
adole, sttUtits from atolidt^a^ uUra from qIus (oloe»)^ pula, 
pulmevUvm from k^k^o^, 8ulcu9 from ^V"^ Gulchia from 
KiOizCii bnlbu9 from i3o6ij3#^ vmbuUnto from /3^xi3«cflv, uZna from 
<2xti^y pteZvis, pollen from «iaAiiy pulsus, vul^u^ from p6Z2o, 
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vello, perculsus from peroellOf mulgeo from Af^Wfid, prmmdeo 
from promellere, remulcare &nd - remeligineSf sepulcrum 
eepuUus from sepelio, catapulta from xdtattixtfn, fulmen, 
fulgor [^Jiamen] from flagro^ fulvtis from flavus^ tremunt, 
(Carmen Saliare) tremont% dederunt from dederont, etc., 
sunt for 8ont, etc., (I., 160, 161). 

Before other consonants, also, o was obscured into u, as 
before nt tod nd, in nuntius from nontius, etc., Ackeruntem 
from ^Axipwfa, frunte, for fronte, Fruntuni from Frontoni^ 
funte for fonte, promuntorium for promontorium (I., 262), 
mun^anu8 for mo7i/anu8, ^Se^tfojitorriV for Septimontio ] also 
in /aciunc^m for an old form /actonrfam, frundes for /ron- 
cfe«, dupundi for dupondi, further Brundusium for Bp«»'f lerwr, 
Bruttii for Bpiff wc, Bpsf ttot. 

Before n«,o appears obscured into t^ in procunsul for pro* 
consul, formunsus for formonsuSf formosus, frus (Ennius) 
for frans ; also before nc in Aiinc for /lonc, sescunciam for 
9e8Conciam, and in the formations, in which to the first prefix 
— on, ^ion, a second— euio[a] was appended, as in caruncula 
from caron, caro ; carbuncutus from carbon, carbo ; homun* 
cuius from homon, homo; avunculus from at?on, derived 
from avo, avus by the suffix — on. 

In case the diminutive suffix ulo is added to the derivative 
syllable on, the vowel u of the former is frequently rejected, 
and the letter n of the latter assimilated to the following I ; 
the vowel o, however, before u from nl, is obscured into u, 
e. g., in lenullus from the stem lenon, homuUus from homon, 
Catullus from Caionulus, Catonlus, Catollus, Catullus, etc., 
(I., 263.) In a similar manner ampulla was shortened of 
amportda from ampora. 

was, likewise, changed into u, before m with a following 
consonant, as in umbo, umbilicus from Gr. o/i»f axo(, incum* 
parahili for incompardbili, triumpe from ^pcajttjSo;, (I., 264).) 
Intothia category, also, belongs, according to Mr. Corsseu, 
the Lat suffix — umno, which corresponds to the Greek par* 
ticiple ending o/ityo, and shows u before m^, e. g., alumnus 
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from alere, auctumnus from awtofiivijf columna from 
MtXKofUvfj, etc., (I., 164). 

and e were, also, obscured into u, before r, when followed 
by n, e. g., e6wmew« from eboris, noctumus from w»f«»p„ 
diurmis from Jies, together with hodiemm. The syllable 
itir in diuturnus is the comparatife snffiz tero, Osc. toro, 
^o, TJmbr. tru. Gr. rtpo, Sanscr. tora. In a similar manner 
we find /urnoco^or and /orTioea/ore^, etc., (I., 264. 265). 
Before re, rt, rv, mif and s when followed by another conso- 
nant, we also find u obscured from o, e. g., amurca from 
i^iopy^t furcepem for forcipem, Maburtis for MavortU 
Kouf>oviyo( from CorvinuSf furmica for formica, arbustum 
from ar&os, minvsculus from mino«, aplustre from ii^putano^^ 
(L, 266). 

Z7 arose by assimilation, according to Mr. Oorssen, in 
iugurium for tegurium from <e^o, or to^urium from ^o^a, 
(I., 306.) 

17 which was originally long, was shortened before «, as in 
palm; but in some passages in Plautus^YirgiliuSyand Ovidius 
it is still found long in the verb, as in vinimm, fatigamus, 
negabamus (I., 360). 

The vowel u was shortened before^ the m of the Genitive 
plural, both in consonantal, and also in some i-stems, e. g., 
mcUrum, pdrtium; but it remained long in the genitive 
plural of o-stems, as in numum, deum, sestertiUm; as also 
the vowel o in the Old-Latin forms Aisemin&m, Aisemind, 
Bomano, Suesand, Ladinoin, Aquind, Caiatind, Caleno, 
Corand, Cozand, Fautano, Bomand, (I., 367). 

U'is likewise shortened in pusillus from pusus, pusio, in 
bubu8 from babus and in bubulcua, and also in Yirgil in 
dtuturnua from diu (I., 3*73). Lastly it is shortened when 
fdBwed by another vowel, as in acui, tribui, indui, argui, 
it^i, imbui, exui [fui for /tt[y]i, genui for genum], 

Fui was sbert shortened ftomfui ; fui stands for/om[?] ; u 
in foui was hardened into v as is shown in foverint, etc., 
(11., 159). 
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Diphthonfs. 

After iteMng of the orthograpbj and developmeBt i^ the 
gnttnrftlS) labiali and dentals, as well as of that of the simple 
vowels, Mr. Corssen shows how the compoond vowels or 
diphthongs took their rise, and^ in the coorse of time, after 
pas^Dg through many changes, dwindled down again into 
simple vowels* He Bays, " We cannot follow the Latin into 
the illnstrions time of its yoath, when the system of its vowels 
continned unimpaired. In the third century before Glurist, 
where our knowledge of this language begins, this system was 
already on the decline ; diphthongs were losing their original 
pnrity, long vowels were shortened and short vowels rejected 
without leaving any evidence that they ever existed. Indeed, 
the whole system seems to have been in a state of commotion : 
older and fuller forms appearing continually among the lighter 
mass of new formations, until at last, in the classic time of 
literature, after ridding itself of all the old sounds and forms^ 
the language arrives at a state of rest and solidity. In the 
written language the system of vowels continues in this state, 
but in the vulgar tongue it is broken up more and more, until 
at last it appears in that form in whieh it is presented by the 
modern Romance tongues.^ (I., 154 ) 

Mr. Corssen oOntini^es (I., 154, 155), ** The dif^thongs arise 
in the Indo-Germanic [better, Indo-European] languages 
principally by an intensifying of the vowels (" Vocal- 
steigerung^^). In the Sanscrit the simple vowels i and u are 
intensified (" gesteigert ") into e and 6 by the prefixing of thje 
short sound of a, and into ai and au, by the prefixing of a 
long d. Thus by prefixing a short a before i and u, not vwo 
vowels are produced, each of which constitutes a syllable, but 
one intermediate sound between a and i, and a and u ; and 
by prefixing a long a a double intermediate sound or a 
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4iphtlioag, which, likewise, onlf forms que syllable. Under 
the game conditions on which the vowels i and u are inten^ 
sified in the above maBnjH*, in the Sanscrit, the short a itself, 
whenever the form oC the word reqaires it, by intensifying, is 
prolonged into d.. In the Greek the diphthongs av and a» 
arose, likewise, by an intensifying of the vowels ; unless it can 
be proved that they originated in some other manner; and as 
an origtiMil » has been frequently weakened into t and o, in 
ihis iaii^nage, the vowels * and v by intensifying, also, pro^ 
du^ the diphthongs •», 4m, tv,«v. In a similar manner, as 
•'"general thing, the genuine Latin diphthongs au, ou, oi, eu, 
ei arose by an intensifying of the vowels t and u, unless they 
originated in a more mechanical way by the addition of a suf- 
fix commencing with a vowel, to a stem ending in a vowel, 
or else, hj two vowels forming a diphthong upon the rcgectioi 
of a consonant, or by the semi-vowel v being dissolved into u, 
before a following consonant, and thus constituting a diph- 
thong with the preceding voweL The intensifying of the 
vowels, in the Latin language, frequently escapes the notice, 
because its diphthongs are often blended into a simple long 
sound. Still there are some examples left, by which we can 
see, how in the old language, by intensifying, a short u became 
ou and eu, and a short i oi and ei, which, however, at a later 
X>eriod, Were blended into u and i (I., 155-157), e. g. ' 



«, ou, 


eu, d. 


^ 


lucema, Loucina^ 


Leucesie, 


lax (lucem). 


pdpulus, poublicu8, 


pbplicuB publicuB, 


duC'Vi, abdoiunt, 




diico. 


jOgum, 


S«vy«C, 


jugera. 


¥, at, oe, ei. 


i,i, 


fides, foidere^ 


difeidens, 


confido. 


nhei, xot^. 


leiheris, 


liber. 


Uhido, (loibeaum) loebesum, leiberHni, 


liber. 


idem 


eis e-eia 


(for«-t8,ori-i«). 


^'dico 
9 


deiaeris^ 


dioo, etc. . 
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" The rowels a, (f, 6 cannot ,be changed into diphthongs hj 
the prefixing of a, on which accqant, as in the Greek, where 
i bj intensifying becomes ei andov and u, eu and on, thej 
are simply made long. This is principally done in the deri- 
Yalion of noons from simple verbs, which often are no longer 
fonnd in this simple form, bnt by the suffixes a, e, {\\ hay» 
passed orer into the a«, e-, [or t-] conjugation, % g. pdc-urU 
and pdc-8 pac^ia ; pdciacar and pdc-[ao3o; frag^or and suf- 
frdgium; lig-o and lig-s, lex {Ug-is} colleg-a; rigo and, r^y*a^ 
rix (regis) ; s^-[ao] o and sica ; tSg^ and teg-ula ; voc-ffl^] 
0, vaco and i^d^tna / vtfc-[ao], v6co aiid voc-s, 'udtr (udcts).*' ,, 

'^The same is done, when verbs are deriyed from nomns^ 
where fireqnently the original form of the noon has been lost^ 
e. g. sdg-ax and sdgiref praesAg-us ; pldcidus^ plaeere and 
placare / mdcer and macerare ; sdpar and s^re,** 

As regards the iniensifying of the votoehf which Mr. 
Corssen has endearored to establish for the Latin, in the 
present work, and which (I., l&S, 159) be has tried to prove 
by an additional nnmber of verbal forms, marked wkh the 
apex,4)nt which are not acknowledged, to be long by scholars in 
general, we are inclined to believe that it will not be. adipitted 
to the same extent, even by the members of bis ovfi» sc^hooi 
(that of comparative philology), certainly not with regard 
to the perfect tense. First of all, the qaestion i^ to the 
apriority of the aorist (perfect), or of the present tense still 
remains to be decided. We have, above, declared ourselves 
hi favor of the priority of the aorist ; and, if sneh is the case, 
the long vowel of the aorist or perfect-stem i» not long by 
intensifying, but long originally^ and in the imperative stem 
with its derivatives this original long vowel has been weakened 
or shortened. 

The school of comparative philology teaches, as is well 
known, that the forms fodi, veni, s^di, ligi, must be explained 
by the reduplicated forms fdfddif vevini, aesidi^ leligi, in 
which the initial consonant of the second syllable is rejected, 
and the diphthong or double vowel, thus obtained, is con- 
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tracted into a long vowel; thus J^diinUi f^i, veini into 
veni, seidi into sedi, leigi into Ugi* The long vowel, in the 
above perfect forms, i^ therefore, not obtained by intensifying, 
bat by the blending of a diphthong or a doable vowel. It is 
certainly trne, that we have not many proofs of this process 
within the Latin language itself, inasmach as p^gi^ pepigi, 
panxi from pagd, pango is the only form on record, and there 
the derivation ofpigi from pepigi is contested ; bat there are 
striking analogies of this process in the other Indo-Earopean 
langaages ; for instance in the Sanscrit (Bopp IL, 482, § 605), 
ienima for tetanitna, Old-Germ* fangen (to catch), fi-fang 
(I caught), ^ngr, Jieng ; hangen (to hang), hi-hang (I hang,) 
hiang, hieng^ and in one of the Italic dialects we find/e/act*«<, 
in which the unaccented a of the second syllable, in the Latin 
language, would naturally pass into I, so that the conclusion, 
that the Latin /ect is contracted from feici^ is not at all im- 
probable. The long vowel in the words Uc-si, texi for teg-si, 
i^gula ; rSg-o [re^-si], rec-siy rexi, regula, may conse- 
quently, be explained without any intensifying of the vowel, 
either by the vowel being originally long, or it having been 
made long by reduplication and a sabsequent blending of the 
diphthong. The suffix si would have to be regarded, in this 
latter case, as a later addition to the long syllables reg*, teg — 
frpm wliich, also, t^g-Ma,reg'Ul(i^ are derived. An example 
o\ an original length is furnished us by th^ stem 2e^«*, where 
we find legr% lec4um^ ^L, 159), ^-[s], feo?, coi-^Ug-u. We 
wonder at Mr. Corssen's deriving illicio, Uxi and Uctor from 
the same root, since the former wprd is derived fr^om lac*(laGio) ; 
— from the long i in iliexi, we are certainly authorized to 
•suppose a form lee — , kci, w ji^oif feci^ dpi, to which> per- 
haps, at a later period, the suffix at wad appended; compare 
the forms deUctare, ohUctare, which were marked with the 
apex. As regards the long i in lictor for lig-tor, it is derived 
from lig-f without the suffix a, as In reltg'io (a checking or 
restraining from doii}:g evil) ; this latter word being fbrmed 
from the shortened present tense. 
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[As in the earlier formations of the Latin language, bj the 
rejection of consonants, diphthongs were obtained by prefixes, 
coalescing into simple vowels, so in the iRoroance tongues, e. g. 
the Spanish, Portnguese and Italian, suffixes were admitted 
into the aorist-stems, in order to strengthen them, -which, 
either entirely superseded the stem* vowel, or else formed a 
. diphthong with it, or merged with it into one vowel, or finally 
constituted an entirely new stem with it, e. g. habere (to 
have), p^ect hab-ut, Span, kube. Port, kouve ; the Italian 
perfect is formed from the vulgar Latin habio (comp. L, 
302), instead of habeo ; fVom habio we have a perfect habii 
for hahui ; by transposing % we obtain haibi^ hibi, and as the 
Italians prefer to lengthen their words by position, we get 
hebbi, ebhi, c, venni for vent, from veini for venii ; Lat. 
fiopio, sapui, Span, supe. Port, sube, Ital. instead of sapiif 
saipi, sept J seppi, etc. ; Present subjunctive sapiam, Port. 
saiba, Span, sipa; primariiis, Port, primeiro, Span. 
primero']' 

Among the diphthongs which arose in a more mechanical 
W&y by the addition of suffixes commencing with a vowel, to 
stems ending in one, we find e. g., vita-is, mtai, vitae (of the 
life), gnato^iSf gnaioif gnati, or dative plural gnatois gnaiis, 
n€Uis ; re-is f rei, spe-is, spei (of the hope). 

Diphthongs which arose by composition, e. g., ne-vier, 
ntuier, ne^tUiquam, neutiquam / 

pious for ploius, eidt for ejicit, reicit for rejicU ; 

conjuncti, cojuncti, council, cuncH ; 

Diphthongs, formed by the rejection of v, c. g., Cloelius, 
Gloilius, Glomlius ; nauta for navita ; naufragv^ for navi- 
fragus; by the rejection of t or e, e. g., nov^dinum for ' 
novendinum, nounai for novenai, Nouceria for Noviceria, 

Au. 

The diphthong au has been preserved in many cases, so that 
even, at the present day, it is heard In the mouth of the 
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Italians. In other cases, however, it commenced early to be 
blended into o, and more seldom in u. Thus, in an inscrip- 
^0B| datuigifroin the time of the Punic war, we find Fola for 
Paula, and in another which is among the oldest, Pioti for 
PlauUf Plotvs for Plaittvs, and semiplotia for semiplautia 
(L, 163. 164). According to Verrius Flaocns, the poet 
Plavius w^ at first called Plotm, and Cato, in his work on 
agriculture, nses deJiorito, instead of dehauritq. Diom p. 
378, says, "-4w ayllaba cwm 'o ' commercium habet, ut cum 
dicimus 'clavstra^ et *clo9tra,^ * eauda^ et *coda^ et 
sifnilia.^^ Still, words in au belonged more to the lan- 
guage of the educated, while those in o belonged to that of 
the people. Thus Mestrius Florus, according to Sucton., 
Yespas. c. 22, rated Yespasian on his pronouncing 'plostra ' 
and not * plaustra ;' and on the next day, the pedantic con- 
sular was paid back by the witty emperor's addressing him 
' Flaurus,^ instead of * Florus' (I., 16t. 168). From the /act, 
that in a very old brass tablet of Spoleto we read Aorelius, 
instead of Aurelius, Mr. Corssen concludes, that before au 
was blended into o, it passed through an intermediate stage of 
«o, on account of this latter sound being nearer to a, in its 
pronunciation, [see our remarks on the pronunciation of the 
diphthong ou^. As regards Mr. Corssen's obsenration, that 
the spelling of ausculari instead of osculari, and of auri- 
chalcum instead of orichalcum (6pilxo''kx6i), could certainly 
only have been introduced by the learned, we doubt this very 
much, inasmuch as not a great amount of erudition is required 
to discover the derivation of oscular from oscidum, os ; but 
we think that it has rather been introduced by the unlearned 
who, in English, would write and pronounce hof instead of 
off and aa instead of ^a« and who, in order to be sure that 
they write the word 'asparagus ' correctly, spell it ' sparrow- 
grass,^ in imitation of its popular pronunciation ' spargus ' 
and *spargrass,^ 

[Concerning the pronunciation of au^ see the following 
article.] 

9» 
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ou. 



The diphthong ou, according to Mr. Corssen (I., 171-176) 
arose either (as has been observed above) by an intensifying 
of the vowel, e. g. Loucina^ LoucetioSf loumeUf poubltcom, 
ahdoucit; or by the rejection of the semi-vowel i or/, and a 
snbseqaent junction of the final o of the stem, with the vowel 
u of the comparative suffix, as in pious for plo-ius, plouruma; 
or by dissolving the semi- vowel v, before a consonant, into w, 
with which consonant it came into contact by the rejection of 
e or i, e. g. noundinum for novendinum, Clouli for Clovili, 
etc. Mr. Ritschl proves from the inscriptions, that the 
diphthong ou was only in general use, up to the war with the 
allies, but, in the word jous and its derivations it remained as 
late as the servile war and the war against Sertorius, because 
in law-documents the spelling of jous^ joubeatia, joudex, jou- 
dicio, after the fashion of the ancestors of the Romans was 
retained ; still, in the very oldest inscriptions, we occasionally 
meet with ' u' instead of ou. At the time of the Gracchi, the 
vacillation between the spelling of ou and u began to be 
general ; for, either u was assimilated to the preceding o and 
constituted with it a long d, or else [as a more general thing], 
was assimilated to u, and they both formed a long u, e. g. 
ou. 0. u. 

poublicom p&plicod puplico, publico, etc. 

The diphthong ow, when followed by a vowel, also passed 
over into ov, and either by the assimilation of o into u, or by 
the intermediate form uu, was changed into uv, and, thus, 
finally into w, e. g. 

ov. uv. u, 

Boveis iuvo suo, 

[With regard to the pronunciation of this diphthong, 
although this is no matter of great consequence, inasmuch as 
it has not survived in the classic Latin, we hold, that it was 
pronounced like the English ou in gout and doubt, or the 
German au in Saus and Braus, that it thus approximated 
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Somewhat to the pronunciation of the Latin diphthong au, 
which, we hold, was pronounced like the English ou in our 
or ow in hawlf and like the German au in Laub. A careful 
observer will notice that the latter of these sounds, viz., 
English ou in our or ow in fowl, and German au in Lauh, 
terminates in the vowel o in hole, and the former, viz., Engl. 
ou in gout and doubt, and Germ, au in Saus and Braus, in 
the vowel u in rude. The Latin diphthong au, consequently, 
was not composed of the sounds of a in far and u in rude, 
but of the sounds of a and o in hole, viz., a^-d. The blend- 
ing of the diphthong au into o is, therefore, to be understood 
in this manner, that the first member of the diphthong, viz., a, 
^aS absorbed by its second member, viz. o ; and the spelling 
Aorelius instead of Aurelius shows, that, at the time, from 
which this spelling dates, the second member of the diphthong 
already preponderated, so that its true nature, viz. o had 
become apparent. Before the dental d,au seems to have 
been pronounced like the diphthong ow, thus like the English 
ou in gout and doubt, for whenever au is followed by d, as in 
raudus, fraudo, claudo, it is not blended into o but into u. 
In the diphthong ou, which really terminated in u in rude, the 
first member was assimilated into u, and at the time, when the 
second member of the diphthong began to preponderate, when- 
ever it was followed by a vowel, its aflSnity to the semi -vowel 
V became developed, and it was changed into v, viz., soveis. 
As regards the blending of ou into 6, which seems to conflict 
with our theory, we hold, that the absorption of the first 
member of the diphthong by the second was not effected in an 
instant, and, thus, for a considerable time after the two con- 
stituent members of the diphthong had ceased to be pronounced 
separately, there was a strong admixture of the first member 
in the sound produced, which was only gradually reduced by 
the superior power of the second member, and in some 
diphthongs, as we shall show hereafter, it was never completely 
overcome : thus, after the diphthong ou in pouhlicom had 
coalesced into a simple sound, the mixture produced was at 



\' 
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first very strongly tkictared by & in hdle, beaoe pOpKcod, bat, 
afterwards, when the mixtare had cleared off, we find puplico, 
publico. Moreover, it is to be remarked that each iastanees 
where ou appears blended into 6 are very rare, and that the 
usual form is u.] 

EU. 

The diphthong eu, according to Mr. Corssen (I., 1V6, 111), 
occurs least frequently in the Latin language. Above we 
have mentioned the form Leuce^ie, which is fecund in the 
' Carmen Saliare,' (i. e. the old hymn of the Rowaa priests 
of Mars, who celebrated the beginning of spring by a pro- 
cession, with dancing and singing,) and we have stated that 
it originated from a short u which was intensified into ou 
and eu. 

But even the surname Lucius must have originally sounded 
Leucius^ as it is spelled Acvx^o$ by the Greeks ; it is, moreover^ 
found in names as TeuranOf Teurisci, LeuviuSf Teudasio. 
This diphthong has, also, been formed by composition, as we 
have seen above, e. g. in ne-uter, ne^viiquam ; and by r^'ee- 
tion of the final e, as in neu for n^ve, seu for sive. The 
remaining words which are spelled with ett, are oeu, heiL, 
eheUf and those originally Greek. 

[As regards the pronunciation of this diphthong, it, cer- 
tainly, was not pronounced like the English eu in feud; for 
this latter sound was expressed in Ladn by ^'u iujus ovjudico. 
It seems to us that it was rather pronounced like the diphthong 
ei in height, with this difference, however, that instead of 
terminating in the slender i in machine or caprice, as in 
height, it ended in the intermediate sound between i and u^ 
which we noticed above, pag. 76, and which, we hold, 
resembled the French u. In this manner we obtain the sound 
which is given by the Germans to their diphthong.^u in neu^ 
Leute, etc.] 
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AI. 

llie diphthong at, as early as the time of the Syrian war, 
was weakened into ae^ and this sound has prevailed in the 
language since the time of the Gracchi. At an «arly time, as 
is shown by Mr. Gorssen, this ae was changed in the month 
of the country-people into e [c in then, or a in fate"]^ this 
was the rustic pronunciation at the times of Lucilins and 
Varro, and ever afterwards. This sound of e (a in /ate) was 
developed more and more in the living tongue of the entire 
people, after the first period of the empire, and, about the 
third century after Christ, it had become universally domi- 
nant. In some cases it was, afterwards, obscured into the 
sound of i inclining to e, which was even shortened into t. 

The diphthong &i appears both in stems and in sufi^es^ 
when the endings of cases, beginning with a vowel, were 
subjoined to stems, ending in a vowel. It is found ia stems 
in the following words, dating from the oldest times, which 
are mentioned by Mr. Corssen, among many others, e. g., 
praidad for praedd, aidiles for aedihs, aire, airid for aere, 
quaistores for qiiaestores, aiquom for aequum, quairalis 
for quaeratia, Onaivod for CnaeiLS, Caicilio for XJaeoilio^ 
AimiliuB for Aemiliua, AigiuB for Aegius, The forma 
conquaeisivei, CaeiciuB, (kteicianus, Cdeicilius, Caeidia 
indicate the transition from the fiill sound of both members 
of the diphthong to that of ae [e in there or at in potr] which 
as Mr. Corssen has observed above, at an eariy period, in the 
mouth of the rustic population passed over into the simple 
sound of ^ [d in/d/e]. 

The diphthong at appears in the time before Augustas, as 
the suffix of cases or as a part of it in the genitive, locative 
and dative of the following words ; in the genitive [for which 
Mr. Corssen always writes genetive'] and in the locative, e. g. 
fameliai for /amiliae, Aecetiai for ojequitiae, tavemai for 
tabernae, Belo[_n2ai, Menervai, pulcrai for pulchrae, vitai 
for vitae, Dvelonai, Feroniai, colonial, restinctai, Appiai 
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Ofilliaiy Rufai; in the dative case, e. g. Caesiai, Dianai, 
Clodiaif Glycerai, Luciai, amantissumai (L, It 8, 179). 

From the times of Aagastas aod the following emptors, we 
find the following instances "of the genitive and locative [in 
ihBcriptions], e. g. patriai, Aeiai, Syriai, provincial (Locat ) 
J^mai, EaiHaif divinaif Nieosiitatai, Niptai, Tintorai, viai, 
Dertagaif (Locat), CMidiai^ Fortwnai; of the dative case, 
e. g., Agrippaif coloniai, Benevenfanai, Seniiai, maxsumai, 
Uiiediai, quartcnf Antonicd^ Augustai, JtUiai, Agryppinai, 
invictaif Ficaif reipublicai, Octaviai^ Calidiai, Friscai, 
Bonai, deai^ SecuHdai, DomUiaif Cassiai, Maximal^ Statiai, 
Severai^ Sextiliai, Chrestai, Ulpiai, Scitai, Pilumenai, 
Semproniaif Oallaif Peironm, Tanniai, Pobliciai, Atticai, 
Bufriai, Exortxtai, Manliai, Didiai, Egnatiaif Flaviai, 
Fhiluminaif Vitelliai, SicUiau Cerriai, Magiai, Muniai, 
Frobai, (I., 180, 181). 

From ike very latest times of the empire, even,Mr, Corssen 
adduces, coloniai for the genitive and locative, and Artemai, 
cojugai, Januariai, Mammulai for l^e dative (I., 181). 

Less frequently Mr. Corssen finds the diphthong ai in the 
ending of the nominative plural of a-stems ; still he mentions 
haice, tahdai, datai, eai, Itteraive^ in inscriptions from the 
dme of the empire, quai, arai. 

The spelling ot, however, even from the time of the senatus- 
consultvm de Bacdmnalibtis, that is from the time of the 
Syrian war, does nrot seem to have been the only one; in use, 
but we l^equently find with it the spelling oe, not only in the 
«ame inscriptionit, but even in the same word in different 
places ; also in inscriptions from the time of the empire. In 
the law documents from tke times of the Gracchi to the end 
of the republic, the spelling ai occurs only in a few cases, but 
from the time of Augustas, and, especially of Claudius, it 
again appears more frequently principally in the dative, less 
frequently in the genitive^ and only very rarely in i^ny other 
ise. 

From these facts Mr. Corssen concludea (I., 182^ 183X 
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" If since the time of the Macedonlaa and Syrian war, there 
is a vacillation in the spelling of ai and ae ; i^ from the time 
of the Gracchi to that of Csssar, the spelling ae prevails i^ 
the completest and most important monuments, the Romans 
must have begun to pronounce ae \e i& there and ai in pair], 
as early as the second century before Cbrist, and this pronun- 
ciation must have been universally adopted during the rise of 
the Roman literature. Lucilius, indeed, proposes to write a{i 
in the genitive and dative singular, and aemiha plural, but 
the above-named law-documents indicate that his proposition 
was not adopted. It is, however, very evident that, at the 
time of Lucilius, it was universally pronounced like a \nfare 
or ai in pair, and that he merely wished to establish^ this dis- 
tinction for the eye." 

The same weakening of the diphthong ai into ae is shown 
in inscriptions in the genitives of female names in aes [first 
perhaps pronounced aih^^t as a diphtinrng], e. g. Fesceniaeis, 
Liaudicae^ Eeretes, Dtavtaes, Antoniaies, Statiliaes, Octa- 
viaes, Pylaes, Faeniaes, Secundaes, Juliies, Flaviaes, Cer^ 
viaes, Comeliaes, Calaes, Agrippinaes, Lepidaes, Mttsaes, 
Helenaes, SatwminaeB, Midae9, FroculaeSf Aquiliaes, 
Basillaes, Decimiaea, Friscae^ Fav^HnaeB^ Liciniae$, 
Idvillaee, SoMdiaea, Sextiliaes, 

Mr. Ooi^sen explains this genitive in ae», together with 
that in as whioh was in use atnong the oldest poets, and 
that in ai which we have mentioned above, by saying, that ail 
three were derived from the original form a-^ts, which consists 
of the mark of the genitive, viz. : s, affixed to the stem ending 
in a by means of the copula t. This form ais, he says, was 
originally pronounced in two syllables, viz. : a48, from d-i« 
was first obtained, by the dropping of «, the form a% which 
we find in Ennius, Plantus, Terence and Yirgil in words like 
tbe following, viz : longdi, aqudi, terrai, comediaiy maleridi, 
aurdi, pielM, etc , and by their coalition into a diphUiong was 
produced the usual oe, which, was afterwards weakened into 
ae; or else the sign of the genitive, viz. : s was preserved, and 
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the vowels a-t were blended into ae,ao as to form the genltlre 
ending aea; or, finally, the copula t was rejected, and thie 
genitives in as took their origin, e. g., terras, escas, deivas, 
Cornisca^, monelas, Alcumenas, Latonas, fortunaSf vias, 
BXid/amilias [which afterwards, survived in ihe forma pater- 
familias, mater-famiUas, etc.] (I., 184)i 

[We have nothing to say against this explanation of the 
genitive in as, but we think, that it may just as well have 
arisen by the simple affiicing of the sign 'of the genitive, viz:, 
8, to the final a of the a-declensicoi which was originally long ; 
eomp. Bopp: Vergleich. Gramm., § 192, p. 392. Apd as 
regards the genitive in aes, which, according to ous* opinion, 
continued in the month of the people, but, like ae in general, 
was weakened into e (as is shown by inscriptions of the third 
century after Christ, e. g. provihcies, restitutes, Agmees, 
Brivines, Julies, Veranilles, Prisces, Selentioses, Victories, 
Benignes, Bgnaties^ aeternes, Minerbes, Faustines, I., 188), 
it may just as well have been a weakened a -form of the 
Sanscr. dy-ds, e. g. dsvay-ds, equds (equa^as, equa-es), of 
the mare.'] 

^* Still," Mr. Corssen continues (L, 189), ''besides tl^is 
genitive in aes, we also find, in contemporary inscriptions, 
forms in ae, and, indeed, when two words agreeing with each 
other, either in the genitive or dative case, immediately 
follow one another, we find one written wit!^ 'AE, and the 
other with E, e. g. in the dative, Vejanae JRvmne, Ifnpiae 
Juste, Caesiae Prime, Munatiae M>de8tine,filiae dtUoissime, 
Anntae Victorine, TiUae Ludde^bona^e femine, Cominiae 
Felicissime, Pifigiliae Prime, PolUae Prime, OtacHiae 
sanctissime ; in the genitive, mire sapierUiae, Coccejae 
Severe, Viiae nostre; in t^. dative, again, Nepotille fiUae, 
Fructuose filiae. Elate Juliae, Felicule Jiliae, etCi ; and in 
the genitive, bone memoriae, Caediciaes Prisees (I., 189), 
Mr. Corssen says, that in thus retaining ae in one of the two 
words, they were perhaps [?] aictaated by an unconscious 
desire not to destroy the ending of the case in both words; 
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Still, Uiis desire, eten, in the coarse of time, was no longer 
saffieieot to preserve ae, as we see from the following ex- 
amples : in the dative case, Julie felicissime, Lucerine juste, 
Primille filie, Tulliane Marcelled Saecidie Fortunate, filie 
duldssime, Jilie henemerentissime, Ulpie Severine, femine 
dalcisBime, Mucassenie pientissime, sanctisaime, pientis- 
$ime, pie note, Decimine alumne, Domine filie, mee pudi- 
cissime Jovine Domitie, Varene Marcelle. Nevertheless, 
as late as the time of Constantine the Great, when the diph- 
thong ai had long passed into e, there were still some people 
who wrote ai, in the old fashion, as in coloniai, • 

In the older Oscan, also, the decided i-sound of the diph- 
thong was weakened into an intermediate one between e and 
t, [we deny that the i of the diphthong ai ever had a decided 
vsonnd ; see our remarks on the pronnnciation of this diph- 
thong at the end of this article,] which in the jounger 
Oscan became ae ; Old Osc. Herukinae (Lat. Erycinae), Old 
Osc. viai, locat. (Lat. viae — in via), Old-Osc. mefiai, locat. 
(Lat mediae = in media), New Osc. Bansae (It&t. Bantiae), 
New Osc. suae. Old Osc. svat, etc. (I., 191). In the TJm- 
brian the diphthongs ai, oi,ei, with a few exceptions, have been 
blended into e, e. g. Umbr. Kvestur, Lat. quaestor, qu^istor, 
Osc. kvaistur; in the dative singular, Umbr. ase, Lat. arae, 
etc.; in the ablative plnral, Umbr. tekuries, Lat. decuriis. 
Umbr. asecetes, Lat insectis, which correspond to the Latin 
nuges for nugais; also, Umbr. pre, Lat. prae, Old-Latin 
prai, Osc. prae; Umbr. pre-pa, Lat prae quam; Umbr. 
prehabia, Lat praehibeat, praebeat; Umbr. sw (Lat. si), 
New Osc. suae. Old Osc. suai; Umbr. svepis (Lat. siquis). 
New Osc. suaepis, etc., cfr. Aafrecht and Kirchhoff, Umbr. 
Sprachdenkm, p. 46. Ill, 114, 115, 161; Corssen, L, 191. 
In the Yolsean, also, e is fonnd instead of ae, ai, e. g. Yolsc. 
Vesune, Lat. Vesunae, Vesunai; Volsc. se, Umbr. s^ve, 
Lat si, New Osc. suae, Old Osc. svdi ; Volsc. septs, Umbr. 
svepis, New Osc. suaepis. 

The diphthong ai, however, was not only obscured into e 
10 
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bttt alsa intci f in machine^ ^ id the Abk^tivea of a^st^Dl^, n* g. 
viis for v«m / iilso ia the proposition prae, in which the old 
form prcU was not only obscured into prae $Qd pre, bat also 
into i, e. g. in pri-us for prai-ius, pri-mxis for prai-wa«, 
pri'6cu8 for jpra-iMs-et*5, pri-clie for prai-die, prirdem for 
prai'dem, pri^vm for prai-vus. 

In compounds the diphthong oi is weakened into i, e. g. 
collido from Zaerfo (iai^fc), occido from oaedo, ini^wit* from 
aequtis, inquiro from ^uoero, exfistumo from aesivmo, dis- 
tisv/m a9d pertisum from disicbeBum and pertae^um (taedet). 
♦The sound of this J was the dear sound of t, inclining to e, 
which in the ante- Augustan age was expressed by ei as in 
vieiSf taholeU, incoleis, oausew (I., 1&3). Thus tbe original 
Italic suffix aip, which still appears in the Osc. Pompanana, 
in Italic names dwindled down to aejo, eijo, ^, ijo, ^, as 
well as to aio, aeo, eo, to, t, e. g. Annaejus, Anaia, Annaeus, 
AnnejiLSj Ann^m, AnmiLS, Annivs, So, in the third century 
after Christ, the same name is written Mamaea, Mammea, 
Mammia The diphthong ai, therefore, could be reduced 
even to a short i (I., 193). 

[As regards the pronunciation of the diphth<;mg ai, it is no 
matter of immediate importance for us to know it, inasmuch 
as, in the classic Latin, it has universally passed oyer into ae 
or e, and in a few instances into i, and is only left in ait, ain, 
«tc., where it is no diphthong, but is obtained by the rejection 
of j or g and pronounced in two syllables. Still, it is our 
opinion, that it was sounded like the English at in aisle^ and 
the German ai in Kai$er, while the diphthong ei, so long as 
it was a diphthong, was probably proi»}nnced like the Greek 
tfr, i. e. like the English ei ia heigM, or like the German ei in 
Seite, Our grounds for this assumptioii are t^ese, that in 
the diphthong ai in aisle, aqd Germ, oi in Kai$er, the last 
sound in which the diphthong terminates is not i in machine 
but e in ell (or a ijfi ale), and tbe diphthong ai in reality is 
composed of the two sounds a in far and e in ell, yiz. oA-^, 
although in Latin, Greek and German and in the English 
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WoMm'^f^ itis Bpelled ai; while c< in Tretgf^i renlly terminates 
in i m machine or caprice. In taking this view of the 
mattelf, we ttan rery readUy see, why the diphthong at m 
Latift Was generally weakened into ae aod into e (e in ell and 
a in ale)t and the diphthong ei^ probably, into a long I in 
oapHce, and, especially, into the intermediate sonnd between 
e and i; for in both these <;a8es, as in au and 0% the. 
first members of the diphthongs were simply absorbed by 
their second members. Thns, when the second member of 
the diphthong ai began to preponderate and to manifest its 
true niU^ure, tiz. e in ellt the Romans no longer spelled it ai 
bnt aCf and when the process of absorption was constEimmated^ 
it was not only spelled ae, bat also e. The reason why the 
Romans still eontinned to spell it ae, eren after the Yowel a 
had been absorbed by e, was this, becaase in th^ first period 
of absorption, in the mouth of the educated, there was still 
some trace of the original a in far left in the €, which gave to 
it the peculiar sound of ai in pair and e in there, and distin- 
guished it from the regular Latin e, which was pronounced 
like e in ell and then, and a in fate. In the mouth of the 
comikion people, however, it tamed early into the sound of e 
in ell and ihent or a ie fate, aiid daring the decline of tl» 
Roman empire, this pronuncia4iloa became universal.-^ As 
regards the diphUiong ei, Mr. Corssen has proved coaclu* 
sively (see article on diphthong ei), that, wherever it is 
Ibund in the inscriptionii handed down to us, it is no longer a 
diphthongs biit representd the intermediate sound between e 
lit ell, and t in is / he expresses a belief^ however, that in 
the oldest times, ftom which there ere no records left, it was 
certainly a diphthongs This is our belief, and our argument 
is fiivor of its having sounded like ei in height is drawn by 
analogy firora the other diphthongs ; for if ae, which is an 
intermediate sound between a in far and e in ell, is derived 
from the diphthong ai or rather ah^, and the fuller and 
obscure sound of o (by which Mr. Corssen can mean no other 
than that of o in o^, in which there is a slight admixture of a 
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in far), is that, which is obtained by the absorption of the 
diphthong au or rather ah'6 (see article on o, pag. 83), we 
conclude that the intermediate soand between e and i, which 
has subsequently been represented by the sign EI, in most 
cases originated from an absorption of the diphthong et 
(Engl, ei in height), and that this very intermediate sound, 
represented by EI, exhibits the diphthong ei in its first stage 
of absorption, before the second member, viz. t, had fully 
gained the ascendency, just as ae represented the diphthong 
ai in its first stage of absorption, before the second member, 
viz. e in ell or a in ale had perfectly absorbed the a. After a 
diphthong had once been reduced to a simple vowel, its 
sound, like that of any other simple rowel, could be still more 
modified and obscured ; thus the diphthong ai, i^er being 
absorbed by its second member e in ell, could even be obscured 
into i, as we have seen above.] 

Oi. 

The diphthong oi was reduced, at an early period, into oe, 
but it remained still intact at the time from which our oldest 
inscriptions have been handed down to us. • In these inscrip- 
tions we find the following forms, viz., oino, oina, oenus for 
unus, oinvorsei for universi, oenigenos for unigenos, noenum 
(neunwm=Bnon), ploirume (plurime),ploera (plura),foide' 
ratei (foederati), foidere (foedere), moeniundae, moenio 
{munio), admoenio, conmoenio (cammunio), comoinem 
(communem), moinicipieia (municipus), mainicipiove, tm- 
moenis (immunis), Povnicia, Poenicas (Punicus), poeniceo, 
poeniceum, oitile {utile,) oistia (ilsus), oetantur, oeti{uti), 
oeaug (iLSus) ; coiravii, coeravU, coiraverunt, coerave^ 
runt, coerarunt, coir aver e, coeravere, coir aver, coer* 
aver,, coeret, coeratori, coerandi all from euro; moiro, 
moiroB, moer[t^m], moeros, moeris (muris) ; coiperU 
(coeperit) ; loidos, loedos (ludos) ; loehertatem (libertatem) ; 
loebesum (liberum), Coilius, Coilio, oboedientem. Thus 
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In yery old monmncnts we even find oe instead of oi. The 
restorers of the * Colamna Rostrata ' of Daellius would cer- 
tainlj not hare written Poenicas, unless they had known 
that at the time of the Panic war it wa^ thus written. On the 
other hand, the two olde&t Of the epitaphs of the Scipios 
and the ' senatUseonsnltam de Baocha^alibus ' onlj show oi. 
After the war of the Cimbri and the time of Marios th^ 
spelling oe is also foand in law-docnments* superscriptions, 
epitaphs and other public writings, withont superseding, how- 
ever, entirety the old spelling oi; for, although this became 
gradually obsolete, it is still found occasionally in'inscriptions, 
dating from the time of Cassar. The diphthong (n was there- 
fore, in stem-syllables, even at the time of the Punic war, so 
similar to the sound of oe, that people were doubtful whether 
to write 0% or de. In the Volg^^ language oe was pronounted. 
[Mr. Oorssea means here the sound of oe in G^erman, 
which sounds like eu or oeu in Ffench, and somewhat like t 
in bird, or u ia ^tcr^], while in documents and epitaphs the 
old-fashioned irpelliiig oe was retained, as is shown in the 
' Senatusfconsult de Baoeh.,' and tlie epitaphs 6t the Scipios. 
Henoe Lueilius wrote noenwm, Acei«s moeroBf immoenoH^ 
oboe4ire,-^^\th respect to this last word, and also, ootrare^ 
coerare {eurare), see Cordsen, I., 197. 

As regat^ the diphthong ot, in tiM tertiihlaMoiili of the in* 
flections, it is preserved to us in the dativea populoi [Sii/»y 
lor ^i^, di^i, QtMi for ot!«9^ ol^ tfilxXv,] Romanoi, qum for 
ettt, /iof-ee, hm-^^ (^wc). By the interpretation of Vahlen, 
the form Msttai FubeUot in Bnnius, is also admitted now as a 
dativeL The oldest form of the ablatire and daUt e plural of 
o*stems, ia t^e Latin language^ is presorted to us in a very 
old inseription, in enakns euoie. But in the very ancient 
' Carmen Saliare ' we find a nominative platal in oe, viz.^ 
" Filumnoe poploe,^^ which !« interpreted, " Bomani pilia 
aesueti ;" there the nominative oi is not only weakened into 
oe, but it has likewise lost the s of the plural ; we, also, find 
^* Fescemnoe '* which according to Festos, means " qui <fe* 
10* 
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pellere fascinum putabantur.^^ In another place, moreover, 
we find oloes for illisj privicloes for priviculis (privis). 
The weakening of oi into oe in the terminations of inflections 
thns commenced in the earliest times. But the process of 
weakening was carried on still ftirther and oi was even ob* 
scared into u and i (in the suffixes of cases it was weakened 
into i), e. g. 

01. oe. u. 

loidoSf loedoe, ludunt, Ittdeis, 

oino, oenus, unum, 

ploirume, ploera, plures, 

moinicipiiMn, inmoenis, municipiis^ 

oitUe, oetier, utier, etc., (I., 199,^200). 

As early as the time of the Gracchi, we ^ndlvdum together 
with coiravii, bat we meet again with loidos and loeduB as 
late as the war of the Cimbri ; in the ' lex Thoria ' we find 
wna, oitantur^ together with Mniwn, unius. In a law of 
extortion of the same year we read munictpit, while the 
Thorian law has preserved motmotpicts, moinimpi<ym. In 
inscriptions dating from the times of the Jngurthan war, we 
find procurandae, coeraveruntf coiravertmL On stones of 
Capua are written wturwm, and likewise coeraver,, loedos; 
on inscriptions dating from the time of G»sar, lvdu9, muni' 
cipio, together with moernm, coeratere^ foedere and foidere. 
Hence from the times of the Gracchi n is found together with 
oi and oe, and at the period of the war with the Cimbri the 
vacillation has reaehed its ntmost point. Afterwards oi and 
oe rapidly became obsolete and u is used in their stead ; the 
sound oe is retained in the classic Latin only in a very few 
words, e. g. in moenia^ together with mtmire, poena with, 
punire, and also poemrey Poenus arid Punieus, etc. 

The transition of oi into u Mr. Corsseti explains by means 
of the dative*form Janwi which was found by Varro in a law 
from the time of the kingdom. In this form he regards the 
final o of the stem as assimilated into u^ through the follow- 
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iDg t, becanse the soand of u, aceording to the position of 
the organs of speech is nearer to i than o. In the same 
manner he holds, hui-c was obtained from hoi-c and cui 
ttom quoL The combination ni^ afterwards, merged very 
easily into u : this he proves bj the genitires of then-stems, 
as vidus, gradus, anus, rituSf quaestus^ compared wiUi the 
older forms victuiSf graduin, anuii, riiuis, q^iaestuis.^^Mr. 
Corssen admits that the weakening of ot into u through the 
mediate form of ui appears only in the above three forms of 
the dative, viz., Janu% huic, cvi, and that nsnally before 
passing into u it is changed into oe, ttom this into the inter* 
mediate sound between i and u, viz., French u or Germ, u^ 
and thence finally into t/ ; but we object to his mode of ex- 
plaining the transition of oi into oe, Mr. 0. says that t in 
01, through the influence of the preceding o became assim- 
ilated into e (Engl, e in ell), becanse, according to the position 
of the organs of speech, e in ell is more intimately related to 
in hole^ than i in is or machine ; and that i in t», after it 
became thus assimilated to o in hole, became blended with it 
into the intermediate sound between a in hole and e luell^ 
viz.. Germ. 6 or French, eu. This explanation sounds plaus- 
ible, but we object to it on the following grounds : 

Mr. Corssen, throughout the whole discussion of the diph- 
thongs, labors under the general disadvantage of regarding 
the sounds of the vowels by which they are represented in 
writing, as the constituent elements of the diphthongs them- 
selves. It is natural to think so, bnt a careful analysia of 
the several diphthongs teaches us otherwise, and especially so 
in the present instance. The vowels o m hole and t in ts^ 
have no share whatever in the sound of the diphthong ex«> 
pressed by oi in toil and oy in hoy. The first member of it 
is a in all or o in offy and the second member e in eU; such 
is the sonnd of oi in English, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it sounded differently in Latin. Now, when, in 
the course of time, the second member oi the diphthong 
preponderated, it was natural that the Romans should no 
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longer spell it oi hnioet and afber it had entirely absorbed 

the first member, the spelling oe was retainedi in order to show 

that the soand obtained was not a clear e in ell or a in ale^ 

bat still partx)ok somewhat of the nature of its first member, a 

in all ; as hais been the case with all the. other diphthongs. 

The sonnd of oe, which was produced in this manner, was 

that of the Ctermaa 6, or the French oeu and eu, the nearest 

approximratioa to which, in English, is the soand of i in bird 

and u in hurt. After continmng for some time in this state, 

the process of weakening was carried on still farther^ and oe 

(Germ, d, French oeu) was olfficored into the intermediate 

soand between i in is and u in rude, which exists in the 

French u and Oterm, u. This intermediate soand, which 

could n6t be well represented by the Bomans in writing in 

all words where oi was weakened into u, waa spoken and 

heard, according to Mr. Corssen, at the time of the Gracchi 

and the war with the Cimbri ; hence the great confasion of oi, 

oe, and u, at that time ; even as the Greek v, which had a 

kindred sound, was not only represented by v or u and t, bat 

also by oe in Hoelas, soenephebiSf Froegiae ^^vyuu. From 

this intermediate sound which we will represent by the 

German ti, the diphthong oi was finally weakened into u. — 

With regard to the sonnd of a in all, which we may represent 

by the Swedish sign d, that of oe (Germ, o, French eu), and 

6 (French u), we may observe that they are related to each 

other in the same way as a in far, e in ell, and i in is; and 

that just as well, as a or ai ooald be weakened into e and 

thence into i, so also d or oi, could be obscured into oe or d, 

and thence into a, from which, finally it passed over into u in 

rude. 

The whole process by which the diphthong oi was weak- 
ened into u, may thus be expressed by the following scheme : 
ploira, ploera, pUira, phira, conf. Ital. plurale, 
oisus, oesus, issus, uaust " " U80, 

moirost moeros, mOros, muros, " " muraglia, 
coiravU, eoeravU, curavit, curavit, " " curd. 
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The diphthofig oi, however, was not only weal^ened into u, 
bat even in the earliest Umes was reduced to i, e. g. vicus 
together with olxos, vinum with oli^os, Jidua, Bnn. Y&vr. foedits, r ]' 
foidua. The old superlative forms pi-v^-iTna^ pl-is-ima, plo* 
ur-uma, plo-ir- ume are all descended from the original form, 
plO'ius'uma ; the form plisinia, however, is most immediately 
derived from ploisima. Moreover, the diphthong oi was ob- 
scured into i, in the most ancient times, in the cases of the 
o -declension. Upon old Latin earthen vessels, probably before 
the first Punic war, we find the genitive forms ScUurni, Volcani, 
Keri, Fomponi; upon the very old inscription of the ' colum- 
barium' of the Yigna Somaschi, kaili for coeli, and on the 
epitaphs of the Scipios, Barbati (L, 202, 203). The letter / 
of these forms is the intermediate sound between / and £, 
which was also rendered by EL This sound, therefore, arose 
from oi, in all instances, where it occiurs in the termination of 
cases of o-stems, e. g. 
Gen. Sing, populei, 
Nom. Plur. oinvoraei, ploirume, plurimi, 

lihereia, Modies, miniatris^ 
Dat. Plur. Uhreis. liberie, 

Abl. Plur. 8ovei8 suis (see diphthong Ei). 

Compare these cases with those forms, where the original 
oi was preserved or simply changed into oe, e. g. 

oi. . oe. e. ei. {. 

Nom. PI. pilumnoe, ploirume, oinvorsei, universi, 

poploe, modies, libereis, magistria. 
Dat. 4fc > . , . / 

Abl. PL j *^*^*» oloea, soveta^ suu, 

cnatois, privicloes. 

Prom these schemes it is made very evident through what 
changes the declension of o- stems has passed since the most , 
ancient times, before the original Italic forms of the genit 
sing. lO'jua, o-jis"] o-is, nom. plur. o-is, dat & abL plur. o-is, 
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bad dwrndled do«rn to the fbrttiB ^,-f,*i«,-t«, which are ex- 
hibited in the classical petiod of literattire. 

[The change of the diphthong oi int6 i, Mr. Corssen, again 
explains by the assimilation of o into u before i, as in Janui, 
huiCf cut, and the snbseqnent merging of ui into i, as in 
quaesti, sentUi, partly for <jnae9fui9f senaiui^, partuis.^^To 
this explanation we object on the following grounds, yiz , 
that, after the rowels o in hole and i in i^ had become merged 
in the diphthong ot, they lost their original sonnd, inasmnoh, 
as the diphthong ot, upon being analyzed, no longer presents 
to ns the sound of o in hole and i in is, but those of a in all 
and e in ell, and, that, inasmuch, as all the modifications of 
the diphthongs were brought about in the living language of 
the people, where, in the diphthong ci or rather d^i, the 
vowels and if were no longer contained, we must gire up the 
idea, that, prerious to the absorption of o by i, it was changed 
into u by the influence of the latter. The only way in which 
o can be imagined to have been assimilated to te by the follow^ 
ing t, is, by supposing, that, iathe oldest period of the lan- 
guage, the vowels o and i had not yet merged into a diphthong, 
but were pronounced separately, in two syllables. This seems 
also probable in the case of the dative singular ; for while in 
all the other cases of the o-declension, the diphthong oi ap- 
pears obscured into i, in the dative singular i^one we find 0| 
in the majority of cases, ui in the three forms Janui, huic 
cuif and i in a few words only, as in illi, soli, ulli, etc The 
dative ending in o, we accordingly explain in this manner, 
that, before the vowels o and t had coalesced into a diphthong, 
the vowel o had gained such a preponderance, as to assimi- 
late to it the following i (comp. the Greek ' iota subscript' in 
^/i9 for ii^fiot [w»]l, oixoi for oixtai as in xvx>4>, round about.) 
For the dative in m we accept Mr. Corssen's explanation with 
this restriction, that the assimilation of o into u took place be- 
fore the vowels o and i were merged into a diphthong ; and in 
the ciise of the dative ending in i, we also admit, that ui was 
blended into i, after it had first passed, according to Mr. 
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Cocsa^, tfarpugfh the fntenaediale form «. We are iilsa wiUiQg 
to Bdmit this explaaation in tbe case of vicua {olxos), vinum 
(o^(), bqt in all the other cases of the o-declensioii, wiUi the 
ej^ceptkiQi of the dative case, viz., la the genitive ^iagnlar, a|id ia 
the nomi^fitive, dative and aJb>)ative plnraj, we maintain that tbe 
vowels o and i had merged in a diphthong, and, ^onseqaently 
lodi their original aojiod ; in proof oi which we adduce the fol- 
lowing forms, Yi%.^ pUumnoe, poplo^, olo^, primcloes, where 
the diphthong oz appearst in its first stage ^ obscaratioiu 
The process itpelf in which oe was further developed into i, 
we explain in the following manner : After the second mem- 
ber of the diphthong oi or rather d-i had absorbed the first 
member and produced with it the mixed form oe (Oerm. o, 
FronQh o^u or ete) in stems, through u, it was genemlly 
weakened iata i^ (see page 11 4), bat in the endings of eases 
and in a few stems, it succeeded in ridding itself ooippleteljr 
of the adopdxtare of the first mepaber ; hence were produced 
the forms ploirume, modie^t and the stems Qiteclire for 
ohoedire^ pomerium for poM^noerium ; also caelum for 
coelwpdp caerul6U9 fox coeruleuSt and, in the latest period of 
the l4atin, in all those words where the diphthong oi remained 
in its first stage of obscuration, viz., coelvm, coena, faedMf^ 
/oetidus, posnitet, etc., • where the sound oe was nniversally 
changed into that of e in ell. In the endings of tbe infleetions 
however, the process of weakening was carried on still farther, 
and through the inter^^ediate sound between e aad i, viz,, 
EI in oinvorsei^ libereis, aoveis, the diphthong oi was 
finally weakened into i, as in univern, ministris, sttts, etc. ; 
thither these words were also follo^d by a few stems, viz,, 
liber urn for loebeauvfi, liber ias for loebertcis, Jidm for foedu^f 
foidit$. 

From this investigation we see, that the diphthong oi has 
been weakeqed into oe, in the earliest times, in the endings 
of inflections* and« after the Punic war, also in sten^. Tbe 
obscuration of oi, through oe, into the intermediate sound 
between e and i, which, in the oldest times, was expressed 
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either by J or E, in the more recent times by EI, and In the 
latest times by /, dates back to jnst as ^arly a period. The 
further obscnration of this diphthong into u, in stems, is of a 
later date ; it had already begun at the time of Plaatns, it was 
spread more and more during the period of the Gracchi and 
the war with the Gimhri, and seems to have become generally 
prevalent sooti after this time, while oe was retained only in a 
limited number of words. In the later Latin vulgar iongve 
this oe was finally reduced to a clear e in ell, and aa such 
passed over into the modern Romance tongues. 

El. 

The results of the investigations of Mr. Ritschl with regard 
to the pronunciation of the diphthong ei, Mr. Gorssen reports 
in the following words : 

" The sound represented by EI, except in the cases of 
e-stems, has proceeded from the diphthongs at, oi, ei, and 
from a long t proper ; but, as far as our knowledge of the 
Old-Latin reaches, it is nowhere any longer a diphthong, in 
which the first member is the sound e, and the second that 
of i, but it is simply an intermediate sound between e and t ; 
hence, also, in the oldest xcritings it is marked both by E and 
L In the older language this vowel inclined more to the 
sound of E in ell, and thus it was still sounded at the time 
of Augustus, and even later, in the mouth of the inhabitants 
of the country. In the mouth of the educated, however, 
during the classical period of the Roman literature, it was 
pronounced more like / [in machine, or is], and hence, also, 
was represented by I Those places, where the short sound 
of i is, sometimes, represented by EI, as in stbet, or 8e\hi, 
faceiu\ndu'm'], are to be regarded as mere 'lapsus pennae'. 
In the later Roman language this sound in some cases settled 
down into e, and in this form, also, it has passed over into 
the Italian language.*' 

Mr. Oorssen is perfectly right in declaring, that the question, 
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whether the character EI siioplj rei^resented an intermediate 
soond between e and i, or whether it also indicated a diphthong 
in which both the sounds of ^ and t w^re heard [L e. EngU 
diphthong ei in height}, can only be decided on the ground 
of the inscriptions, since in the manuscripts of the oldest poets^ 
in consequence of later emendations, ei was either not pre- 
served at all, or only partially so, since even the latest editors, 
in restoring old readings, which they found occasionally pre- 
served, by no means acted in a uniform manner. On this 
account we can only occasionally call into aid the ortiiography 
of the manuscripts, in order to prove points which have been 
previously established by the inscriptions. Mr. Corssen^ 
therefore, bases his arguments on the latest minnte investi- 
gations of inscriptions, and, especially, upon those instituted 
by Mommsen aad RUschl, who have opened a new era Ir 
this department of philology; and first of all he considers 
those of the ante-Augustan period, in which ei is found in the 
stems ; they are the following : 

Deiv.,, deivas, deivae, deivinanw eidus fotidvs, leihertus^ 
leibravU, leiberei^, leiberique, leihere\ letberorum, leiberi9i)e, 
leibereis, leibero8, leibertini, leiberttUe, Seispeiet^ eihir for 
Uur, eire, ubei, abeitur, eis, eit, abet, deicereni, deico, 
deianMtia, deyperit, deixerint, deicere^ deicOo^ : deicet^ 
deicundOf deicunto, deicei for did, deicii, deiweritve, exdei- 
ccndum, exdeicatis, inceidereliSf di/eidens, afleicta^ deile^^ 
TeiburteB, VeicerUinos, meilia, meilites^ VeiiurioSf /eH[iii8'] 
for Jilitta, ceivi for civif ceivia, ceivea, ceivitate, acreiptus, 
conacreipteiave, conacreiptumve, praacreibeive, leitiaque for 
litiaque, leisque, leiteraave, Teidia, Feiaidae, premvs^ 
preimum, Freimae, Freimtta, preivataque, preivataey veivoa^ 
veivont, veixit, veitae, veiginti, veicvs, inveiaa, feient tot. 
fiend, deividunda, ereeiacunda for herciaounda, aineiaerunt, 
promeiaaerit, promeiaaiaaet, repromeiaaiaaet, eia, eiei, eidem^ 
eidemque, quei for quia, quei for qui, heie for hie. 

The fact, that the sound, here expressed by the letten ei, 
whenever it was produced by the intensifying of a Towel, or^ 
11 
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t^ weakening of tbe taller dipbthongs at or oi, was originally 
a diphthong, is proved by the cognate tongues, especially the 
Oerman, Grc^k and Oscan. Two letters, originally, always 
reptresented two different sonnds, but, in the course of time, 
in order to represent intermediate sounds of more recent 
origin, recourse was had to the plan of writing two letters 
between which two the sound in question was found, viz. ei, 
ae, oe. The question now is, whether the character EI 
represented a diphthong or an intermediate sound, at the 
time, to which our written monuments date back. — The oldest 
f&rma among the above words are deiv,,, on a stone of Pesaro, 
d^ivai, on a very old inscription, eidus, on the inscription of 
the •columbarium' of Somaschi; thus, according to Mr. 
Copssen, the spelling ei occurs even at the time of the Punic 
war* Howeter, in the very oldest inscriptions, a long i is 
fbdfid in thfe ^tern-syllables of the following words, Yit. 
imlikire, fHea^ JiM>8, Scipione^ Scipio, hie, qui, primos, 
acriptum, scrihamvs, perscriphtm, scito, prima, primus, 

^ Vituriorurn. Thus, on the old monument of the ^rtt,was 
written militare, And, a hundred years later, on a mile-stone 
f\pom the timi of the Gracchi, meilia; on the sarcophagi of 
the Scipios we find hie and hee, and, on later inscriptions, 
Aete; in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios quei, and in an 
inscdption of the same period que ; on tbe ' cista' of Praeneste, 
and on one of the oldest sarcophagi of the Scipios, filea, 
filioB, and naore than a century later, feilius, — By comparing 
the nominatives hi-e, he-c, qui, que, with their stems ho-c, 
quo-, it follows, that these nominative forms arose by the 

/ demonstrative pronoun-stem t being affixed to the steins 
(eomp. o^fotft), as in the old forms eurh-^ and tam-e, where i, 
as in all other cases, when it was a final, was weakened into 
e. In this manner were obtained the forms ho-ie (this one 
tliere) and quo-i Xwhich one ihef'e), which, by obscuring the 
diphthong oi, became Aic and hee, qui and que. The two' 
forms of sprfiing, quei and qui, which occur at the period of 
tJM eadieBt* inscriptions of the Scipios, thus indicate, that e 
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represented the very same sound, obscured from t]ie diph*- 
thong 01, which was expressed by ei; and, inasmuch, as ,« 
represented a simple sound, and not a diphthong, we m^^t i 
admit the same thing with regard to ei Hence, Mr. Corssef 
yery justly concludes, that, wherever, in the stems of other 
words, eir represents a sound obtained by the intensifying of 
the vowel or from, the diphthongs ai or oi, it always had ^e 
same sound as in quei and qui, thus an intermediate one 
between e and i. — At the time of Varro and Quintilian the 
people in the country said leber instead of liber (corap. 
loebertatem, xot^), vendemia for vindemia (olvoj), vella for 
villtty speca for spica (I., 210, 211). 

" If, in the oldest tiipes," Mr. Corssen observes (I., 211), 
" the people in the provinces and in the country pronoimced 
* e' [in ell^t in the place of the original diphthong 0i, we 
must, hence, conclude, that at an early age, also, e [in ell^ 
was in vogue, in the examples quoted immediately above, 
in the mouth of the rustic population, in the place of /^n 
original oi, and, indeed, as early as the time of the Punic 
war, when hie and hec were both pronounced and vrritten 
instead of hoic, and qui and quet for quoi. The fact, that, 
at the time of Lucilius, the character ei represented nothing 
else but the intermediate sound between t and e, haa also 
been proved. Now, inasmuch, as the greater number of the 
inscriptions, from which the above words, in which the stem- 
syllables are spelled with ei, have been collected, date fbom 
the above periods, it follows, that we arp not justifiied, in aoy 
of these forms, to assume, that the character ei was propouncecl | _ 
as a diphthong." — The following investigation^ boweveiv 
places Mr, Corssen's assertion beyond any doubt. 

In the derivative syllables of nouns ei ttppesffs. only in the 
following nouns, viz. mareitom for marUum^ peteita for 
petita, fugiteivoa, ameicorum, Cisalpeina^ piregreinos^ 
(I., 212); but in still older inscriptions we find. ai(2i7e«, 
aidilis, Quirilnd], parisumaj wh^pce it follows, that, at iba 
time of the Punic war, the simple sound pf i in machme was 
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lieard in the saffixes, — i7t, — ino, — isuma ; conseqaently, that 
the character ei^ in these same suffixes, at a later period, only 
expressed the sound of i in machine^ inclining to e in ell. 
But, this same sound, as it appears, was not heard very dis- 
tinctly in these suffixes, inasmuch as they were generally and 
regularly spelled wit^ i (I., 212). 

In order to examine the spelling of ei^ in the termination 
of inflections, Mr. Corssen collects the following verbal forms ; 

1. Third person singular, present subjunctive, seii for nit 

2. Third person singular, perfect indicative, redieit for 
tediit^ p088€deit for possedit, and venieit for veniit (three 
times). 

3. Second person singular, perfect indicative, interieisH^ 
gessiateif restitisteL 

4. First person singular, perfect indicative, petiei, (petii), 
fecei {fec%\ poseivei (posivi, posui)^ conquaeisivei (con^ 
quisivi) redideique (reddidique). 

6. Third person plural, perfect indicative, composeiveruntf 
(composiverunt, composuerunt), 

6. Present infinitive, active voice, audetre, eire, veneire, 

7. Present infinitive, passive voice, solvei, mitlei, darei, 
legei, accipei, utei, fruei, proftterei, Jierei, ducei, mittei, 
agei, exportarei, renuntiarei, legarei, tuerei, restipularei, 
includei, concipei, judicareique^ praestarei, passiderei, 
proscreibei, reddeive, deicei (I., 212. 213). 

None of the inscriptions, in which these forms occur, date 
before the time of Lncflius (150 before Christ) ; but the 
Ptautian forms veia^ curc^eis, comedereia, redieit, furnish us 
with proofs, that the spelling JSl was used in books at au 
earlier period. In the oldest inscriptions, after the Punic 
war, we find lor JE in these verbal forms, thus fecid, cepit^ 
fuiti fecit, dedit, futae, (fuisee), comptomesise {pompro^ 
mi^isse), dedise, fecise, arfmse (adfuisse), joiisisent (jus* 
siaaent), and in the present t«nse subigit, abdoucU (Sc. Barb.) 
but E in dedet (dedit), dede (dedit), fttet (fuit), exerriet 
(exern^), cmpet, ornavet, and after the time of Lueilius and 
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iHeOracchifpo^det for posfedii^fecetfitft fecit, ju$et {ju»M% 
dimet. Up to tlie time of Augustus, we fiud both /and E in 
Verbal forms, but» whenever a word eods uLt, the spelUog /is 
bj fkr more general 

From the racillntion of the spelling of ccpi<,/ui^«nd iedet^ 
fuet/m the Sarcophagi of the Sciplos, Mr. Corssen concludes, 
that in these forms the intermediate sound between e and i 
was fully developed, and that in the month of the country 
pei^ple Uie so^nd e in eZZ prevailed as in Uher (liber), vella 
{villm), speed, etc., which sound [we add, continqed among 
them» throughout the whole duration of the Roman empire^ 
and became again universally dominant, when, by the decline 
of the refinement of the cities, the language of their inhabi* 
tants sank down again to the level of the rustic population, 
and, therefore,] reappeared again in these verbal forms, in the 
latest Latin, especially in inscriptions of the fifth and sixtii 
centuries^ as in vixet, vixset (twice), vixse, viset, all for vi^ ; 
obiet, oviei for obiit, fecet,fece (or fecit; mUitat^et, ouravet^ 
and also in the present forms, scribet, quiescet, queacet, ces^ 
quet, quiesce, requiesquet, requiecset, requiiescet, (I., 214); 
however, that ei in poseii, redieit, poeedeit, really described 
a sound which was long by nature, has been proved by Mr 
Corssen in his part on quantity. 

As regards Elm the endings of the inflections of declen- 
sions, Mr. Corssen is quite right in separating the forms of 
the consonant and i-declension from those of the a- and o- 
declension, inasmuch, as, in the latter only, ei appears in thjs 
place' of an original ai or oi (I., 215). Among the former,, 
viz : the consonant and i-declension, we find the following 
datives, viz. : virtutei, Martei, Junonei, Quiritei, Herculei, 
Siapiiei, Vediovei,patre% leegei, Jovei (four times), heredeivt^ 
operei, fraudei, mavorei, actioneiy praecpnei, rederrUorei^ 
urbei, jurei^ captionei, Venerei. Among; these the forms 
virtutei and Martei date as far back as the period of the first 
Pnnio war. But at the same time with these forms in ei we 
also find datives ending in i, in inscriptions, as Martif Jovi. 
11* 
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In the consohaDt and i-ded^ension, however, the spelling e hi 
the datiTe predominates most decidedly in the insoriptions^ 
dating firom that ietncient period, e. g. patre, Junone (together 
with Seispiteif Matrt), Matre, Diove (cfr. Diiove, Qaint. I., 
4, IT, Mommsen, TJnterital. Dial. p. 265 [not 253],) 
Fiisaurese, [^Nov']eisede, Mavrte, Marten salute, Hercle ; and 
from a later period, Victore (together with Jovei), jure, 
ffercule, JovCt liciaref Pilemonef /rttge, parenteve. 

If, now, we compare the oldest of these datire^ forms, y\z. 
those on the stones of Pcisaro. and on the Old -Latin earthen 
vessels, with the much rarer spelling of Marti, Jooi, Mcsrtei, 
virdtteif in inscriptions of the oldest times, it appears, that 
the intermediate sound, in these forms, as well as in all the 
other dative forms of the consonant and i-declension, was 
mounded almost like e in ell, and, in later times only, received 
the sound of i in machine. Even fn the classical period of 
the Roman literature we find the two forms jure and aere,* 
Jn the usual dative ending of u- and o-stems, whose genitive 
case is formed in itts, we also find the spelling ei, e. g. 
kenatuei, quoiei for cut, quoieique, eiei, ipsei, aleioe {aliive) 
iei (1, 2, 215, 216). AWatives with this ending are virtviei, 
fontei, partet, omnei. In Ennius, also, and Naevius, accord- 
ing to Mr. Corssen, traces of this spelling are visible ; still, 
in these authors, they have not yet been established beyond a 
doubt (T., 217); however, none of these forms date before the 
time of Lucilius. In the very oldest inscriptions these abla- 
tives are spelled either with i or e, as in marid, airid, dicta- 
iored, navaled, mititare, patre, aire; and in inscriptions of a 
later date we find ablatives written both with ei, e or i, e. g. 
Oenuati, luuci, saiictioni, deditioni, herediiaM, heredive, 
portioni, continenti ; contione, mense, Flusare, parte, 
longitudine, latitudine. The fact, that even ita the times of 
Caesar, in the Mex Julia,' we read continenti, partei and 
parte, shows that et, at this time, still represented the inter- 
mediate sound between e and i, as in the Punic war! Hence, 
also, arises the vacillation between the spelling of E and /, iu 
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consonant and i^stems, at the time of Augustas, and eTen 
later, after ei had ceased to be employed for the representation 
of that intermediate sound. 

In the case of the genitive singular of consonant and i- 
stema, Mr. Corssen did not meet with any instances, in the 
older inscriptions, where it was spelled EIS, but he found it 
spelled ESj in the very oldest inscriptions, as in saltUet, 
Apohnes, which he identifies witii the very late forms (508 
after Christ,) CaesareSfCampe^tres,. pages for pacis^ mare 
for maris (I., 218.) We have no objection to his doing so, 
but we are inclined to beliere, that in the former es was long, 
while in the latter it Was short 

The accusative plurftl, and more seldom, the nominative 
plural of consonant and i-stems ends in EIS in the following 
forms, vis., closets (classes), riavei's, ponteis, omneist turrtis, 
Genitateis, Jineis, collets, Decembreis, praeconeis, civets, 
tristeis, Quiniileis, pelleis, Alpeis, Still, in inscriptions of 
the same period, we find / in the following forms of i-stems, 
via., Jinis for Jines, omnis for omnes, Seaiilis, turris for 
turres, Octohris for Octohres (I., 218), and -^in consonant 
aa well as in i^stems, in the following words, viz., apsides, 
navvies, clasesque, leciones^ for legiones, luhentes, praC" 
cdnest quaestares, viatores, Decembres, ceives, stipiiesqtte, 
iiecuriones (lb.). The decbratipn of the grammarians, and 
the vacillation of the speHihg in the best manuscripts proves, 
that in the classical peiiod of thei literature the intermediate 
aouhd between t and e, both in th^ nominative and the accusa- 
^ve plural of consonant and i^stems, sometimes sounded more 
like tVimd at another time more like e (I., 218). Yarro's 
teacher, Aelius Stilo, who was much given to the interpreta^ 
tion of Old- Latin monuments,, was in fiavpr of spelling eis, in 
the aecnsatire plnhil, e. g. ferienteis, docenteis, saltanJkis, 
facilioreis,Mjc^, and Yarro says, thai, at his time, there was a 
vacillatioii between th^ spelling of is and es in the accusative 
pi. ; . and aIso in the best mannsctipts of YirgiL There are, also, 
some instfmces^ in which is is found in the nominative plural of 
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these stems, and Yarito states expfesslj, that, ^t his time, the 
people said puppis, restis, and als6 pwppe9, resteSt in tfafe 
nominatire plaral The same appliBB to the oldest CBaoii- 
scfipts of Cicero. In vobeis, alsoi EI jrepreaents ther inter- 
mediate sound betweeb t and e, 'wa in mbei, tib^i, ibei, mbei, 
heiceii where it was, afterwards, shortehed into i or ^, ^ibi, 
ubi (Ital ove), hicce (i., 219). . ^ 

On passing to the forms of the o^t^emsi inirhtch j^J arose 
from the diphthong oi, Mr. Corssen first diseases the old 
form of the nominative plural, pilumribe [fbr pilkminoei L 4, 
poploe furnished WitJi the7n7uin, or ^ftivfiim], m wMefa thb 
Yowel of the stem was preserred, bit tlie di|ilith6Dg ot wais 
weakened into oe, and, moreover, had lost the letter 8 of the 
plural. But, on the other hand, adeording to Mr. Corssen^, 
we find in ante^Angnstan inscriptions forms of the nominative 
plural, ending in eis, in which the diphthong oi has been 
weakened info ei, bnt where the sign of the plaral, viz. », 
has been preserved. They are found, at the same time, with 
the usual forms, ending in ei, in which the lettier s, of the 
phiral has been dropped, e.'g, e«i», tW, eis, eisdem; tm, et\ 
ieiSf eidemy VertuleieU, ieibereis, Minueieis, Bu/etsi dstvoh 
turineis, gnatei^ feteteis, haisce (111, 108, 106, 100, t^, 
before Christ), mo^isMis, BeirennieiSj Lavemeis, (at the 
aame time with filiei)^ jfUiei, numei, <jmi, f(nderate% 
.oinvorseif vtreif magistreif Juliei, inrntei^ Poppaisei, colonei, 
publicei, lectei, daieiy EoscieiSf Tosmis, III vireis, MaUcets^ 
juralei, Bomanei, ceterei, lectei, subleotbiy inaiittdeiy solttei^ 
factei, poetereique^ amiceit sooieiqtiey agrei, scripteif ipse^ 
Tvei^ -publicanei, Hlleif Ar6m tlie time of the Bmpire, * Sep* 
iurmeis, createi, designaleiy faciei^ leqaieiy relufuei, Itbrare^^ 
duovireif patrone% uhguentariei. 

In the oldest inscriptions, however, E is written in ihe 
plural forms, instead of £1, as in modieSf ques^ es^ploirume^ 
At ihe time of the GraocM, a^so, we find both El and ^'in 
the same nominieitive ferms^ and at the same 4i«i^ e.: g; 
Veiuries, MentovinSi, Gwmturines, durnivvres, Atiliea^ 
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Saranes, magtstres, plurume. To these forms also belong 
fnatrimea, patrimeSf mentioned by Verrius Flaccns, which 
mast hare dated from olden times, inasmuch as the 8 in the 
nominative plaral is no longer found after the time of the war 
with the MarsL Shortly, after the time of the Gracchi, some 
nominatives are also foand, in inscriptions, spelled with /, but 
where the original « has been preserved, e. g. Veturis, hisce, 
ministris, magistris (I., 221, 222). Upon comparing these 
forms with modies, ploirume^ which are found in the oldest 
inscriptions, it appears, that, in earlier writing, I or E was 
written in the nominative plaral of o-stems; and that after the 
time of the ' senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus', the same 
sound was also represented by EI, thus, that the sound, which 
had arisen from the diphthong oi, in all these forms, was an 
intermediate sound between e and t. 

The same thing we notice in the genitive singular, where 
the diphthong oi, which originated from ois, was reduced into 
ft simple broad % in machine ^ before the spelling of EI was 
introduced. We find it spelled with EI in the following forms 
viz., Bomanei, colonei, populei, locei, publiceif agrei, vinei, 
Mpendiarei, leiherei^ suet, ostiei, compagei, magistret, 
pageiei, vicei, 8ulpice% fanei^ faciumdei, ea^portaiidei^ 
damnateive, furteif mandcUeit habitandei, ulendei, muni* 
cipiet, damneif infectei, praefecteivef Marce% Vergileu 
Instead of EI^ we find / in the oldest inscriptions, up to the 
time of the ' senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus,' e. g. Sac- 
turnip Volcanic Keri, Kaili, Barbati, Latini; and also 
in law-documents and other monuments, up to the time of 
Augustus, we find genitives in % together with such in ei. 

The same applies to the dative and ablative plural of o- 
^ms, in ante- Augustan inscriptions, where we find EI in the 
place of the diphthong oi, which latter has still been preserved 
to us in the forms iUois^ gnatois. Such datives are : libreis, 
soveis (sum), eeis, ieis^ coloneis, vicaneis, olleisque (iUisque), 
cetereis, leibereiSf postereisque, Fisideis, portorieis, marir 
iumeisque, capiundeits, amiceia, liberteis, sueis^ boneis, 
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domineiSf vieis [f'Jt purgandeis, certeis, loceisqtie, puhliceis^ 
tribvieiSf fruendeis, conscreipteis, serveis^ Caedicianei9f 
FapieiSf (together with coloniSf Senuisanis), Jileis. 

Ablatives of the same kind are : castreia, socieis, €et«, 
eieis, eis, eisdem, ieiSf mieis, proxsumeis, inviteiSf vinculeis, 
amiceis, sueis, viasieis, agreis, publiceis^ moinicipieis. 
aingoleis, heisce, anneiB, vireis, concUiaboleis, legundeis, 
oppedeis, foreis, rostreia, abiegnieiSj orasseis, seneis, aescuU 
nieis, PuieoIeiSf primeiSy pageis, noneia, cetereia, secundeia, 
tertieia^ legundeia, aublegundeiaf loceia, aedificieia, oppide%»^ 
ludeia, comulat^ia^ olleis, illeia, perpetueia, integreia, certei^ 
libreia, jurateia^ comitieia^ anneia^ annueia, coloneia, ploa* 
treia, jumenteiam^ municipieia, ainguleia, conciHab^leia, 
caatreia, conacreipteisve^ legateia, judicieia, dateia, juaaeis^ 
meriteia. 

Together with the ending eia there also occurs in the 
same inscriptions, although more rarely, the form ia^ which 
has become generally dominant afterwards ; in a few cases we^ 
also, find ea; e. g. invitia, vicaneav^^ Jantiaria, aecundia, 
hisce, terminia, controveraia, Jiscia, acriptea, puplici^ 
proxumiaj iiadem, conacriptea, iadem. Thus Mr. Gorssea 
concludes, that in all these cases EI could not have repre*' 
sented a diphthong, 

JSi also appears in the dative and ablative plural of the 
a-declension as the representative of a sound, originating in 
the diphthong at, e. g. in the dative, incoleia, acribeiave^ 
inferieia, vieia purgandeia ; in the' ablative, aoveia (auia), 
taboleia^ tableia, tabuleia^ coniroveraieia, decurieia, cauaeia^ 
praefectureis. The older form nugea instead of nugaia, 
and the spelling 7 which occurs at the same time with jE'/, 
shows, that in this instance, also. III had lost its character i^ 
a diphthong, and simply represented the intermediate sound 
between e and i.— Thus, also, the vacillation in the spelling 
of the following words is, explained, viz : 
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• • •* ei i 

die ^(udfiei did septim^i, die quinit, die nont, die crasHnif 
here, herei, heri, 

peregre^ peregri. 

The forms qitarti, quinMf sepHmeif noni, crastini, fieri, 
herei, peregri, are endings of the locative case, as well as 
dofn% h^tmi^ vesperi. In * die,^ according to Mr. Gorssen, 
the locative ending has been dropped, as the letter i has 
frequently been- dropped in the endings of. the e-declension. 
As regards the case in praefiscine, Mr. 0. leaves it undecided. 
[Perhaps the letter e in die has been contracted from diei, as 
in ^a^tlo^, Dareue, Darius, fiovaslop, museum'], A similar 
vacillation is observed in the spelling of the following pro- 
noans and conjunctions, viz. 

e ei % ' 

Latin^ sihe, sibei, sibi, 

tibe, tibei, Hbi, 

Umbr. tefe, 

Umbr. mehe, Lat. mihei, mihi, 

. t<&e (a later Lai form, " uhei^ ubi, 

comp. Ital. ove, Umbr. pu/e), 
TJmbr. tfe, Lat. ibei, ibi, 

Latin, ne, " nei, ni. 

(Mr. Bitschl has 4iliown that ia the oldest inscriptions the 
spelling ne prevailed, that, in the course of time, nei and ni 
became more and more developed, until at last ne catne kgain 
into nse) ^ - ' • 

Umbr. sve, Lat. sei, lastly si, 

Volsc* se, 

Latin, nise^ nisei, nisi, " 

nesei, 

" quase (* in multorum quasei, quxm^ 

libris,^ as ^uintilian says), quansei. 

utei, uti. 

The fact that Lncilius did not succeed in regulating the 
spelling of J?/ and I, appears from the following synopsis of 
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the different modes of spelling whicb are. collected from the 


most important law-docnments from the time of the OraocU 


to Cffisar: 










e 


ei 


i 


Tab. Bantin. 




ne% 


fit, 






plebeivef 


plelnve, 


Tab. OeniMi. 


Veturis, 


VeiturioSf 


VUuriorum^ 




dum-ne^ 


net, 


ni. 




pasedetf 


posedeU, 








ibei, 


tM, 






vi^, 


uH, 






controverwieis, 


corUroversis, 






inviteia, . 


invUia^ 




forUe, 


fontei, 


1 


Lex repetnnd. 


parenteve, 


majorei, 


parti, 


(Senr.) 


tevCf 


ro8trei8, 


rogtria, 


Lex repet. 




plebeive^ 


plebive, 






luce% 


liici, - ' 


Lex agrar. (Tl 


lor.) 


locei, 


loc% 






pop%Uei, 


populi, 






agret, 


agri, 


Lex Com. de 




$cr€iptu8, 


8CHpitL8, 


XX qoaest. 


Decemhresy Decembreis, 
praecones^ praeconeis, . 




8c. d. Asclep. 




veneire, 


ventre, 


ClaK. 




leibereiavef 


leiberiave, 


L. d. Termes. 




PeisiddS, 


Pisidaet 






ceives 


civeis, 






populeip 


populi. 


L. Jul. mnnd. 




conacreiptumvet 


conscriptum^ 






deicei, 


dicere, 






ttierei, - 


. tueri, 






advehei, 


advehif 






exportarei, 


poriart, 




paHe, 


partei, 


corUinenti, 






ubei. 


nbi, 



hi Rabti eets^ 
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H 


€ 


$Hvef 


9Mei 




ieiif 


repromeuterit, 
duceique^ 
possid^rei, 
deicet, 


duct, 

ponsideri^ 

ihterdiaieivef 


nis&L 





In the Atignstaii age the spelling El csn&e generally inta 
disuse ; l)at the intermediate sound, which wIm i'epresented bj 
JEI remained, of whleh QnintiHan says (1, 4, 8), " Neque e 
plane neque i dvdUwr^^ After this time it was frequently 
marked by a tall J, reaching over the other letters (Ritschl, 
Moh. Epigr. tria, p. 81 ; Mommsen, Rhein. Mos. X., 124 if). 
Howerer, the spelling EI is stOl (Kcoasionlilly fonnd in the 
best monaments of that agd, np to the later times of the 
empire, of which Mr. Corssen mentiohs twenty-two instaicea 
(I., ^29). 

In the Umbriati dialect, also, in which the.proeees of the 
obscaration of the diphthongs was carried still farther than in 
the Latin, the character EI no longer represents a diphthongs 
but a long sound between i and f which is also represented 
by E and // compare the following forms, riz. 

^ H i 

pehaner, peihaner^ pthaneTf 

poe, poet, poi, 

ape^ dpeif apt, 

jPtee, jk$e% IHisi 

The Latin diphthofags have, thus, been obscured ifa the 
following manner : 
au, into d, and in a few cases into t2 ; 
ou, through d into tX ; 
aif through ae, €, ei into i ; 

01, through oe into u ; and, also, through oe, €, ei into I. 
et, into e, ei and I. 
The begihning of these obscurations, according to Mr. 
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Corssen, dates back to antehi^orical ages. At the time in 
which oac inscriptions begin, this process is in fall operation, 
and the diphthongal characters are, to some extent, pere 
monnments of deceased •diphthongs. In the Augustan age 
only the diphthong au was preserved in spelling, and this 
alone was transmitted to the Roman daaghter*idioms ; see oar 
remarks on the pronunciation of at and ot, page 136. 

This process of extinction of the diphthongs which com- 
meoced in the Latin at the time of Roman neatness and 
Tigor, invaded also the system of Qreek rowels^ after the 
classic time of Greece had passed away. It may be inter- 
esting, perhaps, to oar readers, to learn the facts^ collected 
by Mr. Corssen, in this respect (I., 231). 

In the earliest time the diphthong ac was weakened iuto at. 
In this weakened form it appears, even, at the time, when 
the Roman sound ae was expressed in tireek by tu, as ia 
Ai/ux»o$, Karyfu, Aoaio; (cfr. Melbom, Qreek Grammar, p. 22). 
At the later time of the Roman empire it no longer sounds 
distinct from 9% This is proved by the spelling in the 
inscriptions, e. g. xtltt for xtit<u, x^tt for xtltav, xtivti for 
ittlmttUf xi for xaC^ tpoHiovz^s for rpoHaiwxoi^ together with 

6»ft%fl0atM for w^rX^eTaff, oU'cu^xcm' for wi^xwif. 

The other diphthongs, also, are assailed about the same* 
time by Ijiis depravation of the vowels ; hence, on Christian 
epitaphs we find c written, both in the place of sl and of 17, 
e. g. xbtM for xBtttu (in six inscriptions), xlvtt for xtlvtai, 

^aSo2 for J3«^X«(, Hp09k9titav for li^otMtiLuiVi fAvtjfuuip for fiPijfiHtatt, 

f^pijvf for iip^fj9 iv^x^ foTfi-^x^ii o^ili for ovisli, irougfi for 
herounif ;tpwf w for arp^c^f w, fUti.p together with /*ijf i^p, poC^, for 

^oin>«»y c for 17. otpattyov for tffpotiTyov, yvtoCcv for yvijaCov, rif 

for 'tfjf, xt/uV for xififip ; we also find <i and fj instead of &, 17 for 
ft, and c» for 17, in the following examples, fjmia^tn for fip^a^tif 

t'pfctfoA^iov for tpifik^lovf EiaxMj3 for *laxto/3, tUfiO/iaptvpo[v'] for 
»f po/iopf vpovt Tf ff f"f ctarov for Tf pf yftcM'Ot), ti6C<^ for i^ip, xdprjp for 
;tip»f, i^pifyc for tip^, i^pfjpoftotoi for ctp^^vo^oio;, «^t«, ouV^; for 
ait SI St iftoitioa for iHoCtjaa, 

If we compare with these modes of spelling the Greek 
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proTerb mentioned by Einhard (Vit. Carol. Magn. Mon. 
Germ. Pertz, ll., 452), viz., " tw ^payxov ftxop i^ti, yctow ov* 
ixt^,^^ it follows, that at the beginning of the ninth centnry the 
obscuration of the Old-Greek ac into i, of ot, «t, fj into *, 
in the mouth of the people, was an established fact, which 
had gradually been brought about, during the preceding 
centuries. If we add to this, that in the Modern Greek the 
diphthong av, also, appears hardened into aPi « f>, it is evident 
that in this language (where, without counting some few 
remnants of the old pronunciation of the diphthongs, in the 
place of oc, ft, vt, fj, i, V there is a single *, which is slightly 
modified in a few cases, and in the place of at, «, the system 
of vowels is in a worse state of dissolution and empoverish- 
ment, than even the Latin in any of the modem Roman 
tongues. If we take farther into consideration, that the 
orthography in these later inscriptions is very different from 
that in the older, we have an additional proof that this poor 
and degenerated vowel-system could not have been in use at 
the times of the great Hellenic bard, and that the most intel- 
ligent of all nations could not have indulged in so childish 
and affected a whim as to employ six simple and double charac- 
ters for the representation of the sound of i in machine. The 
Greek language, therefore, taking it all together, in the course 
of time, obscured itd diphthongs in a similar manner as the 
Latin, and, even, went a good deal farther so as to extinguish 
the last vestige of its diphthongal sounds. 
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METHODS OP PEOXpUXCING I^ATIlf. 

In taking a letrospective view of ^he prece^ipg pa^a, th^ 
reader will agree with us, that they sliei new IJght qn manj 
hitherto dark portions, of Latin etymology and pronunciation. 
But, leaving a summing up of the new results gained for th^ 
cause of Latin etymology for some future occasion, we intend 
to make those, obtained for the subject of Latin pronunciation, 
the issue of a practical question. 

The method by which the Romans pronounced the I^9itini 
we consider now as fairly established, and in view of this fc^ct 
we feel ourselves authorized to discuss the inconsist^njDie^ 
and shortcomings in yogue, at the present day, in America 
and Great-Britain, which failures are brought to light by i^ 
comparison of these methods with the standard-prpaanciatioii 
of the Romans. In Great-Britiun, indeed, they have in on^ 
respect ^n advantage over U9 ;, for, although their system of 
pronunciation is found entirely at variance with that prevaM? 
ing among the Romans, still, throughout the whole of England 
there is only one method in use amo^g all the learned, and in 
Scotland another, while in America yfe have as many pronun? 
ciations as there are nationalities absorbed in onr political 
organism. For, in addition to the English and Scotch 
methodSf we have the Italian, French, Spanish and German, 
which, although different from each other, ^re usually eom? 
prised under the general head of the ' Continental method.^ 
Moreover, many of our scholars, disapproving of the wholesale 
manner in which the distinction between the long and short 
vowels in Latin is disregarded by the English method, have 
introduced modifications of this system, giving the long 
English sound to long vowels in Latin, and the short English 
to short vowels in Latin. The Scotch pronnneiation, also, 
was modified in a similar manner; and, while by some 
scholars the continental sound of the vowels was adopted, 
they retained the English sound of the consonants. — In view 
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of these many conflicting systems of pronnnciation, which, in 
our eoontry, are not restricted to peculiar localities, as in 
Great-Britain, but are incnlcated, daily, in every part of the 
Upion, on the minds of the rising American generation, and 
which, in reality, amount to no system at all, every sincere 
lover of classical education will agree with us,, that it is a 
matter greatly desirable, that we should have one common 
Latin prononpiation. Oould saycf in the preface of his 
edition of Adam's Latin Grammar: '^ It is hoped %\M these 
roles. w411 do son^ething towards bringii^ aboqt a greater 
mnformity of pronnnciation, an object greatly to be desired : 
for the vicious pronunciation, arising from an entire negled) 
of the. snbject in some schools, and from the whimsical 
peculiarities of others, affords no little trouble and vexation 
to the tutor, when all the varieties of it are brought together 
in foll^iate recitations." 

In the course of the following discas^ion, where we intend 
to examine each of these methods separately and to coinpare 
i.hem with the standard-pronnnciation of the Romans, we 
shall endeavpr to show that the only system on which the 
advocates of all these methods are likely to nnite, is that 
which was in use among the Roilians themselves. We pro- 
pose to open our discussion by collecting the results with 
regard to the Roman pronunciation of the Latin which were 
obtfiii^d in the preceding investigation. 

THE ROMAN MBTHOD. 

Upon reviewing the preceding pages we notice that the 
Romans themselves pronounced the Latin difibrently at 
different periods, and the qnestion henee arises, at which 
period was the Latin pronounced by the Romans in a man- 
ner most accordant to the genius of their language. The 
l^istory of the Latin language at once points ns to the classi- 
cal period of the literature, at the times of Cicero and Csesar, 
when the Old Latin, after many struggles, bad settled down 
•In. the modem form, which is presented to is in the inscrip- 
12* 
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tions datiag from tkese times aad from tbo earimt period of 
UkQ Roman empire. The Latin Ufigoage vas praaonnced, 
""l at this time, in the following manner : 

1. The Soonda o{ U^ Yme}^ 

A long, as in the English, yb^er. A short, tht same 
sound, shorter. 

E long, like e in ihere or a in fcde. E short, as in the 
English bed oit set sxi^ dishes. V^* /l^llf 

I long, as in the English maohvueJ I ikort, as in the 
English sit. In maximitLs, artibus, and in some other words, 
mentioned in oar article on J, it was prononuced like the 
French u. Moreover, it had sometimes an intermediate 
fonnd between e in bed and i in sit, which, in the earlier 
stages of the language, was represented bj ei. 

O long, as in the English sore. short, as in the English, 
nor. When blended from au it was prononnced more Hke o 

in <# 

U hng, as in the English, rude. U short, as iii the 
English, piU. In acerrumus, artubus, etc., where it was 
afterwards changed into i, it sounded like the French u. 

fL Hm Soimda of tka D^hiheapL 

^ Ae, like at in aisle. 

Au, like ow in fowl; before d, like the English diphthong 
ou in gout. 

Eu, somewhat like ei in height; but with this difference, 
. that in ei kk hmghk the diphthong* twmioates in i in machine, 
whilst in et^ it eoda in the French u. 

Oa, Hke.oi intoU, or oy in bo^. 

BfEv. Ai in ais, ain^ ei' in 4ein, oi in proin are not pror- 
perl J diphthongs,, and ane to be pronounced separate! j« 

The season of onr deciding in faiTor of Uie so«nd of ai in 
enisle for the diphthong a$, and oi in toil GXoyUk boy for the 
diphthpng oe^ U, because at the period of which we are 
treating, the ficsl members of these diphthongs were not jrclb 
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IbUj absovhed bj their aeeond i»Mibfii9. Tbia we see 
nwtMMed by the do«kr<Be of th^ «»pefQr QUndioi ; f^r it, at 
hi» Ume, tkese twA dtpbtboiigs had already coalasq«d iato a 
single aooDd, be vould aot^ hare oidored the re-i»tr<»dQctioQ 
of the spelling ai for ae, and oi for oe. 

3. The SoaUdi ef tiie Semi-ToweU* 

• ^in jeu2M>, f t&, waa pco&atmced like 2^ ki year /^ ai i medial, 
between two vowels, it. sounded more softly. 

V, like Englisb v ; batween twA voitfete, alolost like m^ . 

4. The Sounds of the Consonants. 

«f» QvjUwoHs. 

C, like kj even before e and t. 

Qu, befbre a and o, Hke iCr followed bj a mate u (in put\ 
befbre ae, c and t, like it followed by v. 
- G, as in the English good and ye^, even before e and i. 
fT, as in English. 

p. Labials. 

P and A V "* ^g^ish. 

F hs^d a pect^iav saMnd,, al^i^, to A^ whjlch i$ difficult for o/i 
to proAooBce^ 

^h, like English/* 

0. ' 3eniat9. 

Ty fts an initial and a medialt sounded as in EngHsh ; as a 
fipal it was pronounced more softly. 

JV, when followed by a. vowel, was not sibilated, but pro- 
nounced as ii\ tjara^ Miltiadea, 

D, a9 an initial 'i^nd a m6dial, sounded like the English d / 
as a final, it was pronounced more like t. 

d. f4qx^idp. 
L, like the English {> with a ;^w EaodiQcatiooSi, 
E The. Boman t^naa Ungual m ita ipi^toir^, while the 
^l^ioh ifl novegttUacdU 
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N, as an initial and a medial, had the strong Englidi 
fioand ; as a final, also before >, v and/, and after m it soilnded 
more indistincttj. Before g it was pronomieed as in thing, 

M, as an initial and a medial, was soanded stronglj, as • 
final, more indistinctly. 

t, SibilantM. 

8 had the nsnal sound of the Eaglish letter; between two 
▼owels it was proQoaiiced more sofUj. 
Z sounded like the ItaliMi 2, riz, to or ds. 
X, like the English letter. 



THB ENGLISH METHOD. 

"The English pronunciation of the Latin," a^ Walker, the 
lexicographer, observes in his * Key to the Pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin Proper Names/ '' has natorally sprupg 
up in our own soil, and is congenial to our native language.'^ 
It considers the analogy of the English language as the rule 
for pronouncing the Latin, and in so doing it does not 
hesitate, either to do violence to the sound and quantity of the 
Latin vowels or to alter the pronunciation of some of its 
consonants. In extenuation of this mode of proceeding, 
Walker holds, that the English pronunciation of the Latin 
sounds better to the ear than the foreign [or continental, 
which in the vowels, at leasts does not deviate from the 
ancient Latin pronunciation]. He, also, says [and this we 
deem the only plausible excuse for the English pronunciation] : 
"When we consider the uncertainty we are in respecting 
the ancient pronunciation of the Romans, and how much the 
learned themselves are divided among themselves about it, 
the English may well be allowed to follow their own pronun- 
ciation of Latin, as well as other nations, even though it 
should be confessed that it seems to depart more from what 
we can gather of the ancient pronunciation than either the 
Italian, French or German." The same excuse is. offered by 
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0qtUif, wbeve h« sfija : <' Fqp tiiea^ iQ^mlof inootshtencles We 
CM I>pl7 aiiswer bj sf^gj, we ^now Qot b^w the R^mvid 
sonnded these yowels under like circumstances ; and ae we 
probi^hl7 never sh^U Itnow, it peem most rutionul lo give 
Towels in Latin the same ^omi we should fire theu ie onr 
Qwiji l^pgfiage when similarly sita«te4«'^ 

Th? system of Walker hafi been adopted bj all the aabse-. 
quent advocates of the English method, viz. Gould, Andrews 
^qd Stoddard, ete. JS»rkn^8» in h^, ^^Amol^a Firat Latin 
Book,^^ presents it in the folio wiog form. 

I. The SoimdA of the Tpwelt 

"In the English mirtUoci» the Toweli g^neraHj iuive the 
Ipiig or short English sounds : the length of the soond, bow- 
over, is not dependent upon the qoantitj of tiie vowel, but 
m%»ir be determined bj its situation or accent 

(a) In all monosyllables, Towels have 

1. The long sound if at the end of the word, as, si, re. 

2. The sTiart sound if followed by a consonant ; as, sii, 
rem ; except post, monosyllable^ in es, ^nd plural cases in 
OS ; aS| fws, 

(6) In an accented p^ult^ Towel? have 

L The long sound before ^ vowej, diphthong, single con- 
sonant, or a mute followed by I, r, or h; as devs, pat^r, 
patres ; except tibi and ^ibif 

, 2. The short sound before ^ <(ouble coiwpn«^t, or aqy two 
single consonants except a mute followed by I, r, ov h; aa 
bellurji, rexijt, 

(c) }n any accented syllabh fxe^pt the penult^ voweb 
have 

1. The long sound before a vowel or diphthong , ai| ^ ia 
eadem^* 

2. The short sound before a consonant ; as o in dominus ; 
except, 

a. U before a single consonant, or a mute followed by r or 
h: ((Hid |iarli^»p«3 1) ; as Fimtous, salvhritas. 
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b. A, e and o, before a single consonant (or a mnte before 
I, r, or h), followed by e or i before another vowel ; as, doceo, 
aoria. 

(d) In all unaccented syllableSf Towels hare the shori 
soand ; as, canldmus, vtgtktt : except, 

L Final a in words of more than one syllable. This has 
the sound of ah, as in the word America; e. g. fttusa 
(musah), 

d. Final syllables in t (except tibi and sibi), es, and os, in 
plural cases; as, homini, dies, illos, 

3. The first syllable of words accented on the second, when 
the first either begins with an i followed by a single con- 
sonant^ or contains % before a vowel ; as, diebus, iratus. 

Bern. E, o, and u, unaccented before a vowel, diphthong, 
s single consonant, or a n^nte followed by Z, r, or h, are not 
quite as short in sound as the other vowels in the same 
situations. 

n. The Soundi of the Diphthong. 

Ae and oe, like e in the same situation ; e. g. Caesar^ 
Daedalus, 

AUf as in the English, author; e. g., aurum. 

Eu, " " neuter ; e, g,, neuter. 

El, " " height ; e. g., dein. 

Oi, " " coin; e. g., proin. 

Bern, 1. The vowels in ei and oi are generally pronounced 
separately. 

Bern, 2. A few other combinations seem sometimes to be 
used as diphthongs. V is always the first element of these 
combinations, and has then the sound of w; as, suade ;=a 
Bwade : except 

Ui in huic and cui, which has the sound of the long i« 

ni. The Sounds of the Consonants. 
The consonants are pronounced nearly as in English, c and 
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g^ ave foft before e, i, and v» and tbe diphthongs ae and oe^ 
and hard in other situations : ch is always hard like k as 
ckarla (karlahy^ 

In characterizing this metiiod the author of ' Essay npon 
the Harmony of Langnage,' quoted by Walker, says, '* The 
MsificatioB of the hartnony by English scholars in their pro- 
nnneiatioa of Latin, with regard to. essential points, arises 
from two causes only : first, from a totaF inattention to the 
length of TOwel sounds, making them long or short merely as 
chance diic^ ; and secondly, from sounding double conso- 
nants as only one letter. The remedy of this last fault is 
obyiotis. With regard to the first, we have already obser? ed, 
that each of our rowels hath, its general long sound and its 
general short sound totally different Thus the short sound 
of e lengthened is expressed by the letter a, and the short 
sound of t lengthened is expressed by the letter e ; and, with 
all these anomalies usual in the application of Towel charac- 
ters to the Towel sounds of our own language, we proceed to 
the application of Towel sounds to the vowel characters of the 
Latin. Thns, in the first syllable of sidua and nomen, which 
ought to be long, and of miser and onuSf which ought to be 
short, we equally use the common long sound of the vowels; 
but in the oblique cases, sideris^ nonxinis^ mUeriy oneriSf 
etc., we use quite another sound, and that a short one .'^ 

" It is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regularity 
we use theise solecisms in the pronunciation of Latin. When 
the penultimato is accented, its vowel, if followed but by a 
single consonant, is always long. When ^e antepenultimate 
is accented, its vowel is, without any regard to the requisite 
quantity, pronounced short, as in mirah'He, fHg'idm ; except 
the vowel of the^ penultimate be followed by a vowel, and then 
the antepenultimate is, vrith as little regard to true quantity, 
pronounced long, as in maneo, redea^oMurh, imperium, 
Qn^tity is, however, vitiated to make i short, even in this 
case, "as in oblivio, vinea, virinm. The only difference we 
make in pronunciation between vinea and venia is, that to the 
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Y^wbl of the first liyllabk of the fbrmeir, trhtdi oagbl i» he 
long, we gitre a short sound ; to that of the latter, whieh oagfai 
to be short, we give the same sound but letigthened. U 9d^ 
cented is alWa^fe, before a ski^ie OooBonant, protid«iiQed loilg, 
as In humerus^ fugiens. Befoi^e two eoDsODaats n» towel 
sound is ever made long, OKcipt that of thi dipbtheng aie ; io 
that whenever a doubled consonant ocenre, the preeediog 
syllable is short Unaccented towels we treat with no more 
o^eikionj in Latin than in onr own langnage." 
. With r^6|»ebt to the aecent and qnantity of the Latin hm* 
gnage, as prdsoiinced aeeordicig to th4 English method^. 
(76or$fe Walkei-^ in his trbnslatioa df " SchelUr^s LdMi 
Orcmmdrt'^ makes the followiag ^enharka : '' Thd Eiglish hk 
pronoaneing Latin, generally follo# the tasage 6f their own 
language: i. e^ they prononoi^e as a word similariy 6pell^ 
would be pronounced in.Bdglishi a) In dissyllable^ the ae^ 
cent is always laid upon the peiinltiiie. 6 ) In polysyllable 
the penultime is accented if the syllable be long, but in all 
other cases the accent is l^d upon the antepenoltiine. Ther^ 
can be no doubt, that this custom produces m pronunciationr 
entirely different from the Latin. With them, the aceent and 
quantity were regnli^d on distinct prtidciples, and the accent 
might fall on a short vowel without affecting its quantity : 
with us, accent and qntotity aife in many instances confownded* 
With them, the sdUad of the long and short rowel% Ihdugh 
demeatarily the same, Irere alwayd distingui^ed in length/ 
with us, there is either Uo di8tiiiction> or it is made by sabsU- 
tuting quite a different elementarjr sonnid. Thus aeoordlttg 
to the EngliA pronunciation, there is no difference between 
mdrari to delay, apd morari to be fbdlish ; bat that the 
Xiatind made a difference, is dea^ from Suet Ner. 33 ; wher^ 
he relates that Nero, speaking of his predecessor Claudins, 
satirically said * morari eum inter homines dlss^Bae^ pro^ 
duokL prima ipllaba.^ These words, therefore!, must have 
been distinguished in cdmmon discourse, or the sarcasm would 
hi^fe been unobserved." 
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By these qnotations it is rendered evident, that the English^ 
method not only gives diflFerent sounds to Latin vowels, but 
also practically destroys their quantity. Harkness, indeed, 
says that the length of the sound is not dependent upon the 
quantity of the vowel, and Oould, that the quantity of the 
vowels is not supposed to be expressed by the long or the 
short sounds we give to them in English. But, by what else, 
we should like to know, is quantity expressed unless by the 
long and short sounds of the vowels ; and, how can we expect 
our students to understand that those vowels which they are 
taught to pronounce with their long English sounds, are 
frequently short, and on the other hand, that those which they 
are taught to pronounce short are often long ? They can 
commit the rules concerning Latin quantity to memory, it is 
true, and even apply them in scanning their Latin poets ;4)ut 
the subject will forever remain dark in their eyes, and they 
will never be able to see how the vowel i can be long both in 
miles and militiSf where in one case it is pronounced accord- 
ing to the English method, with the long English sound, and 
in the other with the short one. 

It may be objected that the vowel-sounds which are called 
long in English, are not absolutely long, nor the short sounds 
short, and that, consequently, by giving to short Latin vowels 
the so-called long English sound we do not positively make 
them long in quantity. This sounds plausible ; for to our 
ears, also, the short English sound of a in sand^ aft, lag, 
glass and of o in off, bond, soft, sounds as much prolonged 
as a in fate, and o in bone ; and, on the other hand, the long 
sounds of a, e, o, u are found in unaccented as well as in ac- 
cented syllables, and thus appear both lon^ and short in 
q-iantity. Moreover, in English poetry short as well as long 
vowels are treated as long, when they receive the accent. 
However, all this does not alter the fact that the sound of a 
in mane sounds longer than the corresponding sound of e in 
men, and only proves that the long sounds of a, e, i, u, o, are 
relatively long, but have the power of becoming absolutely 
13 
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po, when they receive the accent. The Latin long vowels, on 
the other hand, are absolutely long, even when they are not 
accented. This fundamental difference between the Latin 
and English long vowels we regard as an additional argument 
against supplanting the former by the latter in Latin pronnn-* 
qiation. 

There are others, again, among the superficial classical 
scholars, who insist that it does not matter at all, whether we 
preserve the Latin quantity or not. These will always be 
opposed by the thorough-going classical scholars, to whom a 
giving up of Latin quantity would render insipid the lan- 
guage of the Latin poets ; and inasmuch as in the estimation 
of many of our scholars the English method practically doc^ 
destroy Latin quantity, they will forever oppose its general 
adoption in this country. 

THE SCOTCH METHOD. 

The Scotch method was introduced in this country by the 
Scotch masters, who from times even earlier than the revolu- 
tion, down to a period within living memory, accomplished 
with great success the work of classical instruction.* At 
the present day we hear but little of it ; for inasmuch as in 
most particulars it agrees with the 'Continental method,' 
it now frequently passes under this name. As it served, 
however, in a great measure to break up the strict English 
pronunciation in this country, it is a matter of curiosity to 
know what are its true principles, and we, therefore, propose 
to extract some parts of Ross' Latin Grammar, 1823, treating 
on this subject. 

** The Latin a is pronounced short like a in man^ or long 
like d in star. 

* As one example out of many, it will be remembered that Rev. Dr. 
Witherspoon, the President of Princeton College, was a graduate of a 
Scotch university, and took a prominent part in our early revolu- 
tionary Congress. 
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The Latin e is pronounced short like ^ in meUf or like e in 
there. 

The Latin i short like t in legts, or long like t in audis, 
audimus. 

An Anglicised pronunciation of Latin is to be cautiously 
avoided : as, gredus for gradus; netio for ndtio,^^ 

Brooks, in his new edition of jBoss' (Grammar, 1844, 
retains the sounds of a and e as laid down by Ross, but 
states the rule about the pronunciation of i in the following 
words : 

'' I has the English sound, and is short, as in legis, or long 
as in audimus. At the end of unaccented syllables, it has 
the sound of short e ; as in Fdbius, mihi, tihi, sibi,^^ 

He also makes the following additions : 

'' has the sound of o in no, and is short as in tempdris, 
or long, as in ledne, 

U has the sound of u in tube, and is short, as in deniio, or 
long, as in cornu, 

Y has the English sound. In the end of an unaccented 
syllable, it sounds like e. 

USf in the end of* words, sounds like the English word 
bays; as,/<ime«, ddces. 

Os, in the accusative plural, Hounds like dose; as tllos, 
pv^eros.^' 

The diphthongs Broofcs pronounces in the same way as 
they are done accordiug to the English method ; and also the 
consonants both Boss and himself pronounce in this way. 

Upon comparing the method of Ross with that laid down 
by the advocates of that of the English, it appears that he 
differs decidedly from them in the pronunciation of a and e 
which he pronounces almost as in the Roman and Continental 
method. With regard to the sound of i he does not specify 
whether he intends to give to it the long English or Conti- 
nental sound, but Brooks, his commentator, gives both to i or 
y, and u the decided English sounds, so that there is a 
probability that they were sounded so by Ross himself. 
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The Scotch method seems to have been embraced by many 
scholars who were not willing to give np the Latin quantity 
ill the pronunciation, and by approximating it somewhat to 
the English method, they gradually produced, what may be 
called : 

THE MODIFIED ENGLISH METHOD. 

This method prevails in the greater part of the colleges, 
outside of New-England. It differs from the old English 
method principally in this, that it gives to the long Latin 
sound of a the sound of a in father ^ and in applying the long 
sounds of the other vowels it is not governed by English 
analogy, but by Latin quantity ; thus they do not pronounce 
mtlitis but mtlitiSj not etiam but itiam, etc. 

This certainly is a move in the right direction and deserving 
of all praise ; but we advise our friends in this line, not to 
remain half-way, but finish their good work, and not only to 
restore Latin quantity to its right in pronunciation, but also 
to give to the vowels their genuine Latin sound. For, unless 
they break with English analogy altogether, and do not allow 
it the least ii^fluence in Latin pronunciation, they will never 
secure a true and consistent pronunciation among their 
students ; inasmuch as the weak ones among them, forgetful 
ot Latin quantity, will ever again relapse into their old 
English habits, and give the long English sounds to short 
Latin vowels, and vice versa. This danger of being carried 
away by English analogy is not an imaginary one, but it 
exists both in the case of the students, and of the teachers 
themselves, many of whom have sadly neglected the subject 
of Latin quantity in their studies. Thus, while they some- 
times pronounce the Latin vowels with the English sounds, 
according to the laws of Latin quantity, they just as often 
pronounce it contrary to these laws, according to English 
analogy; and this disorder is even worse than that of the 
old English method, for there, at least, they have some 
kind of an order, although it is not a true, but an artificial 
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one. — No, we must repeat it again, it is better to be cold oi 
ynirm, better to have the Old artificial English method, or still 
better the trae Roman one, than to be thus suspended betweer. ) 
the two. 

However, if even (as is done by a few) the advocates of the 
Modified' English Method pronounce the four vowels e, i, o 
and u, according to English analogy, without minding the 
Latin quantity, and make an exception in favor of the vowel 
a (in the pi*oannciation of which they are never at a loss), it 
is still one point gained out of five. 

THE CONTINENTAL METHOD. 

This method has been introduced in this country by the 
Roman Catholics, the German Lutherans, and Reformed, and 
the Moravians, and is taught in their colleges and school^. 
As we have mentioned above, under this term are included 
the Italian, French, Spanish and German pronxinciations. 
All these agree in the pronunciation of the Latin vowels 
(with the exception of u, which, as we are told by a graduate 
of one of the French universities, is pronounced by the French 
like their own vowel w), but they differ in the pronunciation of 
the diphthongs, and in that of some of the consonants, viz : 
of the diphth o n gs, ancU tbttt of sosm of tbe oonsonanta, v4ft-: 
t in tif c in ce and ci, g in ge and gi, j and z, which are pro- 
nounced by each in the fashion of their own tongue. Within 
the last twenty years this method has gained mtlny adherents 
Im this country, and while some of the modern authors of Latin 
Grammars and text books, e. g. McGlintock and Crooks, have 
declared themselves openly in its favor, others, e. g. Harkness, 
Adler, etc., have deemed it of sufficient importance to give it 
alongside with the English method in their books of instruc- 
tion. 

McGlintock says, concerning this subject, in his 'Firnt 
Book in Latins p. 3 : " Almost every modem Ration has its 
own way of pronouncing Latin. But as the vowels have 
nearly the same sounds in all the different countries of Conti" 
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nental Europe, there is something approaching to uniformity 
in their pronunciation ; the English, however, give peculiar 
sounds to some of the vowels, and they pronounce Latin, 
therefore, unlike all the rest of the world. In this country 
two methods prevail, which, for convenience' sake, may be 
called the Continental and the English. We give them 
both, stating, at the same time, our decided preference for the 
first, both on the score of consistency and convenience. In 
both methods the consonants are pronounced nearly as in 
English." 

We regard the Continental method as laid down in 
Harkness' Grammar as more correct, viz : 

1. The Sounds of the Vowels. 

"The Continental sounds of the vowels are as follows: 
a like a in father ; c. g. aris. 

d in made; e. g. edit. 

^ in met; e. g. amet. 

e in me; c. g. ire. 

in no ; e. g. ora. 

d in nor; e. g. amor. 

6 in do ; e. g. una. 

€ in me ; e. g. nympha. 
These sounds are uniformly the same in all situations, 
except as modified by quantity and accent* 

2. The Sounds of Dipthongs. 

ae and oe like d in made ; e. g. aetas, coelum. 
au " ou in out ; e. g. aurum. 

Rem. The vowels in ei and eu are generally pronounced 
separately. '' 
McClintock gives to the diphthongs the following sounds : 
ae or oe, as c in there, 
au, as ou in our. 
eu, as eu in feud, 
ei (rarely occurring) as i in nice). 
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3. The Sounds of the Consonants. 

" The pronanciation of the coDsonants is nearly the same as 
in English, thongh it raries somewhat ^P^ifPerent countries." 

Upon comparing the sonnds of the vowels in the Continen- 
tal method with those which we have proved to have been in 
use among the Romans themselves, we find that they agree in 
every respect. We, therefore, recommend most earnestly the 
adoption of this pronunciation of the Latin vowels to every 
sincere friend of classical education, as the only means by which 
order may be brought into the confusion which now universally 
prevails on this subject. And, we no longer recommend the 
adoption of this pronunciation of the vowels on the score, that 
they are pronounced so by the rest of the world, but because 
we regard it as definitely settled, that such was the utterance 
among the Romans themselves. Moreover, as the Roman 
pronunciation of the Latin is now a fixed fact, there is no 
longer any earthly reason why we should continue to apply 
to the pronunciation of the Latin the analogy of our own 
tongue. Let us drop the English mask, as the true features 
of the Latin are no longer a myth, but a fixed reality. 

Before extending our comparison between the Roman and 
Continental methods to the diphthongs and consonants, we 
wish to make a few remarks in general as to the re-introduction 
of the former. 

Although we insist on the adoption of the Roman sounds 
of the long and short Latin vowels, because they all exist in 
the English language and are familiar to the English organ, 
we still deem it inexpedient to imitate such sounds of the 
Latin as do not exist in the English language, viz., the Latin 
sound of the diphthong eu, and of the consonants/ and r. 
Moreover, we consider it unnecessary to regard the inter- 
mediate vowel-sounds between e and i, and i and u, and the 
various shades of the Latin liquids and other consonants. In 
all of these cases we propose to express them by the nearest 
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English sounds; thus, the diphthong euhj the distinct vowels 
e and u=ey in they atfd u in pvi, as in the Italian, the inter- 
mediate sound between e and i either by e in bed or i in sit, 
accordingly, as it is spelled in Latin, and so also the inter- 
mediate sound between i and u, either by i or v ; the Latin 
consonant / by the English /; the Latin lingual r, by the 
English guttural (or semi-guttural) ; and the different shades 
of n,m, If t, d, and s, by the one sound we give to each of 
these letters in English. 

A comparison between the sounds of the diphthdngs in the 
Roman and Continental methods shows no longer the same 
agreement, as iu the vowels. — ^We have made clear in our 
arUcles on the diphthongs, that the Latin diphthongs (with 
the exception of au, in some words), in the course of time, 
melted in single sounds (although this process was not con- 
summated at the time from which our Roman method dates) ; 
thus, in the later Latin tongue, with the exception of au, all 
Latin diphthongs were abolished. This disaffection for diph- 
thongs from the Latin passed over into its daughter-languages, 
and thus in French, Italian and Spanish we find e in the place 
of the Latin diphthongs ae and oe, and almost altogether o 
in the place of au. 

Wherever the French language produced any diphthongs 
of its own, it carried out its originiU tendency of breaking up 
diphthongs, which tendency it had received from the Latin, 
and it either reduced them into single sounds, as ih az, au, 
df eu, or else it separated them into two distinct sounds, viz., 
ot. This process of separating diphthongs itito two distinct 
sounds is fully carried out in the Spanish, and in the Italian. 
But iu all the Germanic tongues the diphthongs are preserved 
in their unalloyed form. Hence, these nation^ also differ in 
the pronunciation of the Latin diphthongs, and lill of them, 
including the Germans, have departed from the classic pro*- 
nunciation. For practical use we riecommietid the following 
Roman sounds of the Latin diphthongs : 

oe, like ai in aiale. 
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aUf like ow m fowl, and before d like the English diph- 
thong ou in gout. 

eu, in two syllables^ tIz., ey in they and u in pvi as in the 
Italian. 

oe, like oi in toil, or oy in hoy. 

As regards the sonnd of ti before a vowel^ every one of the 
continental nations pronounces it differently. 

We have shown above, that the Romans dnring the classic 
time of their language pronounced it like ti in tiara ; that by 
the influence of the succeeding i it became assibilated, in the 
course of time, and, during the process of its assibilation, passed 
through four distinct stages. In the first stage of assibilation 
it was changed into ts, and into the kindred sound of th ; in the 
latter form it is preserved in the Spanish, and in the former in 
the German and Italian. In the second %iB.^^ it sounded like ^ 
tsh or dsh as sometimes in Italian ; in the third like s as in 
French, and in the fourth like sh as in English, e. g. nation. 
Every one of these nations has thus a predilection for one of 
these sibilants, and the question hence arises, whether we 
ought to insist on returning to the classical Roman sound of 
ti in tiara, or give way to the bias of each nation. If we 
admit the sibilation in case of t, in order to be consistent, we 
must also do it in the case of ^, c, and/ In the case oi j, 
we are emphatically opposed to its sibilation ; for, by the 
combined efforts of Aufrecht and Gorssen its place among 
the simple consonants or rather semi- vowels has been vindi- 
cated, and its power of making a vowel long by position has 
been disproved, and, on this account, we think it ought to be 
most carefully separated from the English y, which really is a 
double consonant, and might be imagined to make a preceding 
vowel long by position. For the same reason we are opposed 
to extending the English soft pronunciation of g to Latin ge 
and gij but recommend its being always pronounced like the 
hard Roman g, as is done almost universally throughout the 
country in Greek. In the case of t and c, which became 
assibilated in the Latin itself, (while the assibilation of j and 
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g is of post-Latin origin), we propose that from the fourth 
and third stages of assibilation where they occur in English, 
thej be transferred back again at least into its first stage, i. e. 
^ that ti and d be pronounced t^, instead of shi and si. As 
regards the pronunciation of z we ought to insist on its Roman 
pronunciation, viz. ts^ {ds) for it is a compound consonant in 
Latin and ought to be pronounced as such. 

We, therefore, recommend the adoption of the Roman 
method in the following form, which we may call 

THE PRACTICAL ROMAN METHOD. 

1. The Sounds of the Vowels. 

A long J as in the English, faiher, A shorty the same 
sound, shorter. 

E long, as in the English, fate. E short, as in the English, 
then and dishes, 

I long, as in the English, machine and caprice. I shorty 
as in the English, sit. 

O long, as in the English, hole. short, as in the English, 
nor. 

U long, as in the English, rude. U short, as in the 
English, put. 

2. The Sounds of the Diphthongs. 

Ae, like ai in aisle. 

Au, like ow in fowl; before d, like the English diphthong^ 
Ou in gov^. 

Eu, in two syllables, like the same Italian diphthong. 

Oe, like oi in toil, or oy in boy. 

Rem. Ai in ain, ais, ei in dein, oi, in proin are not 
properly diphthongs, and are to be pronounced separately. 

3. The Sounds of the Semi-vowels. 

"- J in jacio, like y in yeai: 
V, like English v. 
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4. The Sounds of the Consonants, 
a. Gutturals. 

C like kf before e and i (y) like ts^ as ib glades^ facio, - 
faci%, etc. 

Quy before q. and o, like ifc, followed by a mute u (in |}it^) j i 
before ae, e and i, like ^ followed by v. 

Gy as in the English good and ye^, even before e and i 

jfif, as in English. 

&. Labials. 
P, P, JP, and P^ as in English. 

c. Dentals. 

Tf as in English. 2V, when followed by another rowel, as 
in natio, like ts, except when preceded by s, x, or another t, 
as in tristior, mixtio, Brvitii, in old infinitives in er, as nitier, 
quatier, in Greek words such as Miltiades, Boeotia, Aegyp- 
tius^ and at the beginning, as in tiara, in all of which cases it 
is pronounced like t. 

D, as in English. 

d, Liquids. 
L, B, M, ^, and ISG^ as in English. 

e. SiMlants. 

8 and X, as in English, 

^, like the Italian zyizits or ds. 



In conclusion we would propound to all lovers of classical 
education the following interrogatories. 

1. Is it right for us to teach our students what has been 
proved to be wrong ? 

2. Is it easier for a student to learn to pronounce the Latin 
in the Roman or in the English fashion ? that is, is it easier to 
pronounce a always like a in faiher, or ah in Jehovah, e long, 
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like ey in they, or short, as in bed or Bet, o long as in sore, or 
short as in nor, i either long as in fatigue, or short as in sit, 
the long u, like u in rude, and the short like the same letter 
in pvi, or else to gness among the many sounds of the English 
vowels ? 

3. Can we expect the majority of our students to have the 
least idea, why the vowel e in nemus, and ♦ in milts, are 
pronounced long and receive an entirely diflferent sound from 
the other cases, whwe they must be pronounced short, though 
they have the accent on the same syllable as in the nominative 
case? 

4. Will they not regard the vowel e in nemvs long, if 
they are taught to pronounce it as in me ? And will they 
not consider i in militis short, if they pronounce it like i in 
sit, while in miles they pronounce it as in child f 

5. Will they not get a wrong idea of the Latin metres, 
if they are taught to violate Latin quantity in their pronun- 
ciation ? 

6. Will not our students if they are suffered to apply the 
analogy of their own tongue to the Latin language, apply it 
also to the Latin words which they find in the French, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese languages ? Will they not consider 
themselves authorized to introduce it even into the Semitic 
and Germanic tongues, since the Hebrew proper names have 
already been anglicized, and they meet with many Anglo- 
saxon stems in the German language ? 

7. Is there really any possibility at all of applying the 
analogy of the English language consistently to the Latin, 
since we cannot expect our students to be acquainted in all 
cases with the Latin quantity, which is frequently ignored by 
their teachers themselves, and since in order to follow out 
this analogy they are sometimes obliged to shift even the 
Latin accent, e. g. ov in English is pronounced gov in move, 
prove ; and in order to carry out this pronunciation in Latin, 
as in removet, the students are absolutely obliged to shift the 
accent from the antepenultimate to the penultimate ? 
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We commend these interrogatories to the earnest attention 
of all lovers of classical learning amongst ns. As our 
political and religious institutions are deriving shape and 
form from the character of our country, so our practices in 
Latin pronunciation are rapidly assuming a fixed character. 
The question is, shall these practices be uniform, or shall they 
differ so much, as virtually to make the Latin tongue, in this 
country, in the hands of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, etc., essentially a different tongue, under- 
stood by none of the other nationalities ? The only hope for 
uniformity consists in adopting those well-defined sounds 
which, it is as certain formed the usage of the classic age, as 
the practices of the educated classes in Paris or Florence 
give the tone to French or Italian pronunciation everywhere. 

We cannot conclude without earnestly asking the attention 
of the learned to this treatise of Mr. Gorssen, which, however 
we may differ from it in details, has done more to place this 
subject on a determinate basis, than any preceding effort 
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APPENDIX. 

EXCURSUS 
ON ZBTAOISM AND TH& raONUNCZATION OF TSl OlfflBK ANB LATIN K. 

After Mr. Corssen has shown, that, whenever in the Latm 
a second vowel follows, after the combinations of the guttaral 
smooth and the dental smooth and middle with the vowels i 
or 6, these consonants are changed into the sonnd of z (==>d8 
or ts), he deems it superfluous to enter any farther into the 
old disputed question among the learned, whether the letter 
z arose from ds and ts or from sd and st; for after the expla- 
nation which he lias given, he regards it as settled that the 
consonants d and t preceded the s. However, as there are 
some scholars in this country as in iJurope who still hold and 
defend the opposite doctrine, we deem it advisable to fortify 
and strengthen our position still more, by proving that this 
phenomenon is not at all confined to the Greek and Latin, 
but also appears in other languages. Frof. A. Schleicher, 
the learned co-editor of a Journal of Comparative Philology* 
and author of a Lithuanian and an Old-Slavonic Grammar, 
shows in his work entitled * Investigations in Comparative 
Philology, 1848.'** that in almost all languages^ in the later 
stages of their development, the gutturals and dental^, and 
even the labials to some extent, when followed by the con- 
sonantal y, before i and e, were weakened and changed into 
sibilants, which process he ^alls 'Zetacism.' 

* Beitrage zur rerglelohenden Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete 
der ArisohdH, Celtigohen tind Slavischen Sprachen, herausgegeben von 
A. Kabn und A. Sohleioli0F. 

** SpraohrerglMcbende Untersncliangeii, No^ 1. Znar Tergleichenddn 
Sprachengeficbichte, voa Dr. A. 8ohleiclier. 

(157) 
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Althongh it is very difficult to trace the changes of sound 
in a language, lacking the convenience of alphabetic writing, 
which is the chief source of information for the science, dealing 
in the history of sounds^ still, according to Abel Benuisat and 
Endlicherf the Chinese language furnishes instances in the 
popular dialect of Peking, where k before i is softened into 
k' or & (teh) ; for the sibilants tc' (tah), tc' (tsh-h), sh and g' 
{dsh'h) are only found before the radicid forms a, ang, an, i, 
en, ao, at, eu, when they are intensified or strengthened into 
ia, iang, ian, ii, ten, iao, idi, ieu, pp. llt-119. 

Many " zetacistic " phenomena are noticed in the Thibetan^ 
the second among the monosyllabic tongues. They occur, 
whenever a consonantal y comes into contact w!th a preced- 
ing consonant, which in this language is always either a 
guttural or a labial. Thus ky is changed into tj==tsh, py(p 
with consonantal 2/)into tah, and sometimes it is even reduced 
into sh (s). Phy becomes tsh-h, thus X)hyugpo, rich is pro- 
nounced tshhoogpo; by (b with consonantal y) is changed 
into dzh,i. e., the English j, thus byedpa, to do or to make is 
pronounced dzhedpa or jedpa, pp. 115-117. 

Among the Tatarian languages, in the Mantshu, k before 
i is pronounced like ts, and g like da ; and tah (^'=c)before i 
like ta and dah^^g' like da ; in the Mongolian, ^.9 is pronounced 
like tah before i, and sometimes before U and i/,and da like 
dah; the sharp aa before % is usually pronounced ah («), pp. 
Ill, 112. In the Magyaric language we find the usual 
sounds which are produced by the zetacism, viz : ca (c'), cz 
(ta), a (a=ah) za=z\ zh, etc. ; gy is usually pronounced dy. 
But when the final t of verbal stems is preceded by a short 
vowel, this final t is blended with the (j or) y of the termina- 
tion into ah, e. g. Kot, Kdaaek, (pronounce Koahek) etc. ; 
however, when it is preceded by another consonant (with the 
exception of a sibilant) or a long vowel, tj or ty is contracted 
into ta= Engl, tah, e. g. tart, he holds, second person of the 
imperative or subjunctive mood with the suffix j (Engl, y) 
taria for tartj (pronounce tartsh), etc. Those verbal stems 
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ia which the final t is preceded by s (8\) or sz, contract the 
LM^ter, when followed hjj (the consonantal t/), into 88 and 
8ziiiz,asfe8t, io paint, imperative mood f ess faraszt, to harass, 
ImperatiTe mood faraszsz ; this seems to be done by assimi- 
Ifiting the sound, which is obtained by the coalescing of tj, 
to the preceding sibilant, pp. 112, 113. 

Even the Finnish idiom, exceedingly soft as it is, which of 
the sibilants only possesses s, and of the double sounds, com- 
posed with them, only tz (Germ, z)^ (which latter, in some 
dialects passes over into ss or ht or tt), undergoes zetacistio 
changes in the sounds, preceding i. Mr. Kellgren says, p. 
58, in his " Outlines of the Finnish language," that the dental 
/, when followed by i, turns regularly into «, unless it is pre- 
ceded by h. In the Esihonian forms kdssi,wessi, the dental 
t, even, reappears again in the oblique cases, p. 114. 

As a general thing the Semitic languages have preserved 
themselves intact of the zetaciam ; still in the Modern Ara- 
bian dialect of the Eastern Bedouins, according to the 
**Orammaire Arabe vulgaire^^ of Gaussin de Perceval, Caph 
(Jch) is pronounced before e and i like the Italian c==t8h, pp. 
108. 109. 

Among the Indo-European languages the Zend, Old-Per- 
sian, Celtic, Gothic, and Old-High-Oerman remained unaf- 
fected by the zetacism. In the Sanscrii we can distinguish a 
few of its traces ; thus, g^yoot (pronounced djoot or dshoot)^ 
splendor, light, as well as the more frequent form dyoot, seem 
to be mere ezp^ded forms of dyoo, which has the same sig- 
nification. This change, however, appears very frequently in 
its modem forms, viz : the Fali and the Pracrit, e. g. Pali 
sac' c' am (pronounce satsham) truth,, from the Sanscrit sot- 
yam; Pali vigga, science, from the Sanscrit vidya; Pracrit 
amac'c'a (pronounce amatsha) minister, from the Sanscrit 
amatya, pp. 59, 60, 61. The zetacism does not occur in the 
Modern Persian, because it has been deprived for the most 
part of its terminations, which very frequently contain the con- 
sonantal y, the cause of the zetacism, and because, also, its 
14* 
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\^'ords hare otherwise been broken np by the loss of letters 
and the arbitrary insertion of yowels. Of the Armenian^ 
which has been disfigured in a like manner, Mr. Schleicher 
mentions one single instance of the zetacism, viz. : m^^', (pro- 
nounce madsh)f middle, Sanscr. madhya. Less disfigured is 
the Ossetian language, another member of the Iranian family, 
which continues at the present day in the Caucasus, in the 
midst of languages from a different origin, and of which three 
dialects are spoken. In the Digorian dialect g before t is 
changed into gy, i. e. the hard g followed by the consonantal 
y ; in the Tagaurian it becomes dy. These changes form a 
scale, indicating the increasing influence of i=ee upon the 
guttural. The same thing takes place in Jc and kh, when fol- 
lowed by I, and also by e, in the beginning of words ; still, 
the transition of hy and ty into tah has not yet been proved 
in these particular instances. In the Digorian dialect z, dz, 
and s, before i, are changed into z\ dz\ and s' (with a weak 
aspiration, as in azure) etc. 

Among the two principal branches of the Celtic family, the 
Cymric {Breton) is untouched by the zetacism. In the 
Gaelic branch, according to Pictet, the Irish idiom consi- 
derably softens t and d before the weak vowels, so that their 
sound may properly be explained by ti in tien and di in dieu 
(Fr.). This, Mr. Schleicher properly regards as the first 
effect of the vowels e and i on the preceding dental, so that 
here we have manifestly tye, tyi (with the consonantal y) 
instead of te and ti. In the Erse {Highland Scotch) t and d 
before e and i are pronounced like c' and g\tsh and dsh). This 
influence is exerted by e and i not only on the preceding, but 
also on the immediately following consonant; i is always 
sounded after d. Dh before e and i is almost pronounced 
like the German J, and the English consonantal y ; so also gh 
before e and i is pronounced like y in young. 

In the Lithuanian language we only meet with the dental 
zetacism. When ti and di are followed by a vowel, thus 
when i is equivalent to a German J and English consonantal 
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y, the J are changed into ts and ds (cz and dz^), and the letter 
i is no longer pronounced, e. g. aidziu (pronoance setsu), 
together with sidmi, J sit ; z^altiSf the serpent ; z^odis the 
word, in the genitiye have z^alczio (z^altsho), of the serpeni, 
z^odzio (zodsho), of the word. 

In the Lettish language, which partakes altogether of a 
more modem character, the zetacism seizes the dentals, gnt» 
terals, sibilants and liquids, e. g. leek-u, I lay, leezi (pro- 
nounce la-tsee) thou lay est , deg-t, to hum, degg-v, I burn, 
dedsi, thou burnest. T is changed into sh, e. g. Leiti^s a 
Lithuanian, Leisha, of the Lithuanian. D is changed into 
zh or soft sh, e. g. breedi-s, the elk, bree^zha, contracted of 
breedya, of the elk, etc. 

The Slavonic languages, as Mr. Schleicher says, are the 
true homestead of this linguistic law. In order to demon- 
strate the laws of the zetacism in these languages he discusses 
the Old- Slavonic of the East, and the Polish of the West. 
In the Old' Slavonic there are two kinds of Towels, 1. Soli- 
dae a, e, y, o, u, 2. Liquidae or affectae, ya, ye, i (yi), (yo), 
yu. I is instead of yi eyen in the Polish. The simple i (y), 
which is called lery does not affect the preceding consonants. 
All genuine Slavonic consonants are subject to the zetacism, 
except those which almost universally arose from the zetacism, 
viz. : sz=^sh, cz=tsh, szcz^shtsh. The great nun^r of si- 
bilants in the Slavonic languages is entirely owing to changes 
wrought in the consonants by the consonantal y and t. 

In the Teutonic family the zetacism manifests itself at a late 
period. In the Chthic it was entirely unknown. In the Old- 
High Oerman the dental smooth, indeed, almost universally 
passed over into z=4s, while it was retained in the other dia- 
lects ; still, this change runs parallel with that of the gnttn- 
rids and the palatals in the Sanscrit, and is not owing to the 
succeeding i or e. In the Old-Friesic k is sometimes changed 
into sz, when followed by e and i, e. g. szetel, (cacabus), 
szerke, (ecclesia) ; kk and gg, which are frequently followed 
by a consonantal y, are changed into sz {ts) and dz (ds). In 
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the Old-English we find ch instead of k befofo ^, i^ it i; its 
pffonunciaiioii, howeyer, is nncertaiiiw Li the Modem Bng^ 
lish, as is well knowB, the zetacism has affeeted xnaay of the 
dentals^ as well as of the gattorals^ (pp. T8, td). I^Ih^ Icelandic, 
by the iDsertion of J, L e. y, into the old sterns^ shows the first 
traces of the zetaeism ; likewise the Ikmish, (p. 80). In the 
Swedish the initial guttond smooth, before e, t^ y, d, d, i, i, y^ 
«, OS, jd, je, jo, ju, loses its peculiar sound, and, aecording to 
Botin, soands like (^/ with tiie consonantal y, and according 
to Prof. Bask like tsh. This pronanciation may be as^mned 
as correct, at least with regard to that dialect of the Swedish 
langaage with which Rask was acquainted. Sk is pro- 
nounced like sh before the Towels related to v o* ?• skynda 
(pronounced shynda) to hasten ; sken (shen), appearance. 
Before these same Yowels^ is jHronounced like=^' (consonaatal 
y) p. 80. 81- 

Fr^m the Qreek language the palatal semi-Towel y (EngL 
y in year) as well as the labial v (f) disappeared at an earlj 
time. The consonantal y was a) either entirely cast off as in 
vt*'H'*if you> SaoAcr. yous'mai; iff^i, vesiis, Sanscr. vets ; or b) 
it passed aver into the hard breathing sound h, e. g. i^finf^ 
you, ^ofifjecur; or c> it was replaced by the vowels t, e, v, 
e, g. iort, Sanscr. yant, going, which is tbe crude form of the 
present participle, ete. 

As a medial, I, it is dropped in numberiess cases, e. g. ia 
the verbs ia d», 6»j Iw, instead of, <%«>, oyid, lyw, which corres- 
pond to the Sanscrit verbs of tbe tentii class ; in the verbal 
a^ieeUve of necessity terminating in Wo^, which corresponds 
to the Sanscrit tavya, wheve two semi-vowels have been drop- 
ped; between a coasonant and a following vowel oJ0(W« 
instead of ^layotf^t, (cfir. Ahrens de dial. Dor.) ; 2, it is changed 
into ft or c, e« g. Bywi, Saner, yag'ya, xtptoi, Saner, ctnya; 3, 
it is transposed, e< g. okSfetpa for <n^»fya, etc., 4, it is assimi- 
lated by the preceding consonant, e. g. ^^;w, x^pyw, xfp^^j 

Besides t^ese chajiges to which the semi-vowel y was 
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snbjected, it also coalesced with the de&tals, gattttcalfl, [and 
even sometimes with the labials] into ^ or ag. As a medial, 
S or 66 is obtained 1, from «y (5 with a consonantal y) and 
r^, when they are followed by a vowel, e. g. ax^d-tj, ox^^y^* 

<jjjjtf w* ; xpatvi (xpatipoif strong), Dor. [xpaf twf, xftaaCu^r, 
xpao^wfj xpd66u>v, later Ionic x^65<av, Attic xpH66<a¥; jipahvi, 

fipaiCuiv, ppdiyuHf^ jSpatftfw*', slower; vapd^a, Aeol. xap^a, heart ; 
|jt?a, l^ihya^ voot^ Sancr. vfdh, to grow ; naii-, ^atiyw, ftai^w ; 
Saner, had, Perf xixoha, ;t«5yw, ;t«f « ; 2, from yy, «^ and ;ty, 

e. g. f*«y-3M'i ;*«y*w*, fwf ««>•'> iiti^iov ] ^payyw, xp&f <o* ; 9ri'^y*a, 
etit^ui ; (^xvj,) ijxi6ra, ijxiwy, ijxjfwy, ^'a<J««' ; j3»7;t> ^iXy*^i i3ij<j<?«, etc. ; 
3, [from j3y, ^y, e. g. Xapyo-/Aa&, Xa^o/icu. ; vCftyii, viita J HtfC-yvi^ 
fti6Sta J ivijtuif tjtoi, ivC6au>, o66s, ooaofiat, 6n[^t2ofiai ] xoft-y xonyui, 
xo66iay xofftia,^ 

As an initial, f is obtained ; 1, frequently from dt which, 
when followed by a vowel, is instead of hy (6 with a- 
consonantal y). Thus Id instead of dia, (which does not 
occur exclusively among the Aeolians), fa wxtoi] fajSaxxfty 

for dux/SaXXeey ] Zovw^oi for Atoyv^o; ; ^dttiSoy for duk^f W, Z«v$ 

for Ay*vj, Atdf, from the Sanscr. dyoo ; Lat. zeta for ^t'cura ; 
2, from /3y (;3 with a consonantal y). For according to 
Eastathius and Strabo the Arcadians (and, according to the 
latter, also the Macedonians), instead of an initial /}, pro- 
nounced ^, e. g. i;ri^apit«> for ijii^apit^ ] ^ipe^pw fOT ^dpa^pO¥, 

Hesychius and the Etymologicum magnum, without specifying 
the dialects, mention fixxw [/3«xo$ ?] for /Jaxx«. We do not see 
any reason why instead of tracing some of these words to 
guttural roots of the Sanscrit, and not attempting to explain 
the rest, we should not rather admit in the Greek language, 
as well as in the other idioms, mentioned by Mr. Schleicher, 
a coalescing of the labial into the consonantal diphthong, by 
the addition of the semi-vowel y. Instead of admitting a 
partial or dialectic assibilation of the labial, Mr. Schleicher 
rather takes recourse to guttural stems of the Sanscrit. Still, 
this weakening of the labial could not have taken place in 

* Seo Bopp'B explanation of this ending, ** Vergl. Gramm.'' J 19. 
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the primitive times, when the old members of this chain 
of languages jet fonned an unbroken whole, nor yet, while 
the Greek and Latin together formed the Graeeo-Italic 
or Pelasgic idiom, bnt it mast have happened after the 
separation of the former from the latter — for the Latin, after 
many centuries, had not yet manifested the least trace of 
assibilation — and, indeed, on Greek ground, after the labial 
had become fully developed, and shown its distinctlTe nature. 

In the Modem Greek, according to Mr. Schleicher^ pag. 
59, and Prof. Diez, pag. 234, 335, the assibilation of k be- 
fore i does not yet generally prevail ; still, in some dialects it 
is even now pronounced as c=tsh. 

In order to have a fuH view of the history of this linguistic 
phenomenon, we close our statement with Mr. Scbleicher's 
eetacism of the Romance languages, which not only assails the 
gutturals and dentals, but also the labials, as in the Thibetian 
and the Polish [and, as we suppose, to some degree in the 
Greek]. 

The guttural c before i, y, c, ae, a?, was partly changed into 
z (=t8f ds), e. g. ItaL Zeppo, cippus ; Wal. otzet, acetum ; 
calza, calceus ; atzi, acies — the Spanish and Portuguese z 
is intermediate between the Italian and French — partly into 
the sound tsh, in the Italian dolce, cielo, and partly into s in 
French, e. g. douce ^ douceur. — Qu either remains unchanged, 
or else it passes over into the sound of s or tah, e. g. Fr. 
cuisine {coquina), cinque ; or finally it takes the sound of / , 
e. g. Fr. question. 

J before all vowels, and g before i (y) and e either sound 
as Xt fl'S the Spanish, or as dzh in the Italian, the Proveii- 
cial and the Walachian, or as zh in the French and Por- 
tuguese. 

The dental smooth before the mute i or e (i. e. the conso- 
nantal y) in the Italian and Walachian is changed into ts ; 
in the Spanish and Portuguese into z, ^, where an indistinct 
d is still heard, (cfr. Diez, pag. 379). Thus in the Italian 
we find tizzone, tiiio ; pozzo, puteu^ ; in the Spanish pozo, 
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dureza ; in the Portuguese po^o, presenga ; in the Proven- 
cial potz; pretz, pretium. In the Italian the letter i fre- 
quently remains, e. g. avarizia, together with avarezza. In 
the French t is changed into s or c, as injustice, justesse, 
aaiaoriy or at least, it sounds as «, e. g. nation, corruption. 
In a few cases it becomes gi in the Italian, i. e. ragione, con- 
dannagione, presentagione. Sometimes it even becomes z 
(tz) in the beginning of words, e. g. Ital. zio, Walach. tzigli, 
iegula ; also in the Italian anzi, ante, from antie, antye. 

D, likewise, before i and e, when they are followed by an- 
other vowel, coalesces into z {=dz), and sometimes into gr,==» 
dzh, e. g. radius, razzo ; medius, mezzo; hodie, oggi. In 
the Provencial and the Walachian it becomes ;s;==8ofb or 
hard 9. 

The labials, even, are sometimes ass&iled by the zetacism, 
as in the Thibetan, Polish and Qreek : pi, pe, {=^=py) e. g. 
pipio, piccione ; sepia^ Pr. s^ke; prope, Fr* proche; ap^ 
propinquare, Ital. approcciare, Pr. approcher ; by, hi, be^ 
e. g. olQCctum, Ital. obbietto, oggeito; suljectum, Ital. sub- 
bietto, suggetto, Fr. sujet, Provenc. sojeit; debeo, deggio; 
rabies, rage; cambiare, cangiare, Fr. changer; tibia, Fr. 
tige ; rubeus, Ital. roggio, Fr. rouge : vi, ve, e. g. pluvia, 
pioggia ; serviens, sergente ; cavea, cage ; a^bremare, abre^ 
ger ; diluvium, deluge ; my, mi, m^ : e. g. vindemia, ven* 
dange ; sitnia, singe ; eommeatus, congL 

In tn^cing the developmeBt of the zetacism in the various 
languages^ every umbiased inquirer is irresistibly led to the 
conclusion, that We must claim for the Latia and Greek' the 
same course of development, as in all other languages, and 
that any deviation from this general law must be regarded as 
an individual anomaly, as in the ease of the Aeoliaiis and 
Porians who not only transposed I into 0^, but also | and 4^, 
as in axivoi, sken'os ani^Mv, sperion, instead of xcrevo;, ksen'og 
%ivoi and x-jiXtof, .^ixtov pselMon. This transposition of ? 
however, is erroneously regarded as more general than it 
really is, since, accordiogto Ahrens, ** De dial, AeoL" pag. 
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47, 48, and "2>e dial, Dor.^^ p. 96, it only extends to the ? 
of a dental origin (with the single exception of /tlaJto for /tlf q, 
/i«t?w). Mr. Schleicher says, pag. 43 : " It is a peculiarity 
of the Doric dialect, whenever a 6 follows a mute, to put it 
before it ; e. g., oxLtpoif oftlxtai/ skiph'os, spel' ion, instead of 
xaiipoi ksiph'os, ^acxtoy psel'lon. In these examples 6x and 
en, evidently hold the same relations to S and 4 («« and no) 
r.s ah to ?. Now, this last case of metathesis, as is well known, 
is very frequent, so that those few cases where an organical 
oh has become ? ('A>iji/a?f, e^,8a?f , ^vpaj« instead of 'A^^vajS?, 
e»Jj3aj5«, ^paorSt, and jSvJ^yv, j3t;?ov for jSvaSi/v, jSvoSdi/, confertim^) 
are nothing else but metatheses (Dorisms). In these cases I 
was pronounced instead of ah, as in so many other instances, 
in which J {ho) was said by some, where they heard others 
say ah. In the common estimation ah and ha (?) were equiva- 
lents, and the dialects declared themselves either in favor of 
one or of the other. All Greeks, who were not Dorians, re- 
garded all compositions of ah as Dorisms, in the place of 
which hi (?) was to be spoken."— Mr. Schleicher continues, 
pag. 155, ff. : '' As the grammarians were unable to explain 
genetically any other ? than that which in a few cases had 
really come from ah ('A^m??, etc.), and as they had no idea 
whatever of the formation of the great majority of the other ?, 
they adopted this explanation for the ? in general, and 
made a rule of the exception, which is a favourite method 
followed by the grammarians of the old school. The fact 
that ^ sounded differently from ah is proved by the gram- 
marians, where they treat of the change of ? into a and h ; 
e. g. Eerodian in the Etymologicum Magnum, 181, 44, 
says, * axvdahfjfn . . • tpoit^ tov ^ sli a xoi h\ Dionysiua of 
Halicarnass. universally classes i with 4 and {, only he attri- 
butes to it a softer sound, inasmuch as it is not equivalent to 
ta but to dz. The reason why in some places he puts a before 
h may be this, that he was thinking of such cases, as 'A^}^va^<c, 
'A^jJwtfSf, by which he wished to indicate at the same time 
the apparent etymology of ? . . . Plato would certainly not 
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bare called ? ^r^v/iofw^tj, (Gratylus, p. 427), nor would he 
bave classed it witb 9?, 4 and or, if it had been pronounced aS. 
The sounds ^, 4/ end in a breathing sound (spirans) and X is 
a pure breathing sound {spirans) ; thus they are all continuous 
and the breathing is clearly marked in them. But these at- 
tributes are all wanting in a6, while they are distinctly found 
in l=dz. Aristotle, also, Metaph, XIV, 6, classes together 
I, 4*, f, as being homogeneous, avfifcovla^, Dionysius, likewise 
does not mention the slightest difference between them in the 

following passage (p. 168) : rpta hk ta Xocrca i^/tc^Mva ^uxrov 
Xafijidvsv toy ^^^ov, l| tvbi fisv fwy t)ULi<piAvciiv tov <y, fp^wv 6k 

a<puivu>v tov ts X xal tov S xai rov ri ; and in the passage im- 
mediately following, where it is his object to point out the 
distinctive feature of J, he only says, that J, on account of its 
being medial^ i. e. belonging to the middle (^tx^v ovtviv 
d/A^orepuv, viz. 4» aud |), sounded more softly. If there had 
existed such a great difference between f on the one hand, and 
4; and | on the other, as is supposed by those, who pronoum^e 
J as oh, Dionysius would have surely mentioned it here, as he 

above others is distinguished by his acute observation 

How, indeed, could Dionysius have described 4 and I as 
being onoyiviU to J, if this had been pronounced <sh and not 
dz «" 

From these extracts we see that Mr. Schleicher vindicates 
its true sound to the letter f . Still, he admits, that there are 
unequivocal testimonies of later Greeks in favor of its Aeolic 
and Doric sound ah. A like difference, also, appears in the 
Roman testimonies, adduced by Schneider in his Compen- 
dious Latin Grammar ("Ausfuhrliche Grammatik,*' etc. Vol. 
I., pp. 3T 5-388). While the older Greek testimonies are more 
in favor of the double consonant 5j, the latter incline more to 
the opposite side. This, also, is perfectly natural. For, in 
olden times, the double sound of the letter f was in use among 
those who spake the Attic, or the common Greek dialect. 
This, afterwards, disappeared more and more, until, at last, it 
was reduced to the simple sound of the middle aspirate, viz., 
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z in EDglisb ; while tbe lower classes of the Aeolic and Done 
popalation, as is the case in all languages,(especiidly in the 
Qerman,) clung fast to their old forms and sonnds, in which, 
in respect to the pronnnciation od, they were, moreover, 
strengthened, by some Attic forms, which have been men- 
tioned above. The same was the case among the Komans. 
They were in constant intercourse with the Doric population 
of Lower Italy and the opposite Greek coast, as well as with 
those in Sicily, and on this account they imagined the archaic 
double sound of ah (which still continued in those regions, 
while in the common Greek dialect it sounded like a simple z, 
as in French or English), to be the original sound, which 
they extended, also, to the Ionian and Attic dialects. By 
doing so they made the same mistake, as for instance he 
would make, who, from the fact that in one part of Germany 
iSeA=Eng. sA, is separated into the sounds % and x=^K 
would conclude that, also, in the rest of Germany they say 
'' gewas-chene Kamas chen," instead of '* gewash-ene Kamash- 
en." The modern grammarians, to whom all Greek sounds 
are mere dead sounds, either follow the later authorities, or 
else they credit the earlier dates which are more in agreement 
with the dictates of a sound reason, and thus they are either 
in favor of ha or ord, or else they are undecided, or adopt the 
post-classical and modera Greek pronunciation, i. e. the sound 
of French and English z. Among thirty-six Greek and Latin 
grammarians, whose works we have on hand, eighteen are 
in favor of 6j, viz., Zumpt, Schneider, Johannsen, Key, Mc- 
Clin took, Bullion, Donaldson, Billroth, Alschef ski, Vanicek 
in their Latin Grammars ; Kuhner, Mehlhom, Baeumlein, 
Gurtius in their Greek ; and, moreover, the Messrs. Bopp, 
Diez, Schleicher, Corssen ; in favor of ah are Ahrens, Kru- 
ger, Thiersch, Bostf Qrotefend, Bamshorn, Madvig ; the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are undecided, viz., Weissenhom, Kritz, 
Schulz, Andrew and Stoddard, Meiring, Frei, Crosby, 
Hariung, Dr. Buttmann declares, page 17, of his Com- 
pendious Grammar, (''Ausfuhrlicho Grammatik") that ^ is 
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not to be pronounced like the German z, yiz., te, but that it 
ought to be sounded more like ds, or rather like dz, which z 
corresponds to the French or English letter. 

This double letter, he holds, very soon passed over into the 
simple French or English z ; still, he says, that we ought not 
to give up its compound sound which is proved by prosody, 
e. g. in tfdfcs^af apjuo^u. He concludes the subject in the 
following words : " There are some testimonies and traces 
from which it appears, that this double sound was properly ed 
(French and English zd) ; still, there must have been some 
difference between this pronunciation, and the peculiarity of 
the Dorians pronouncing ord instead of 5$. The best thing we 
ean do for the present, is, to leave this matter to invesHgation, 
and to hold fast in usage to the customary pronunciation Jj, 
which, certainly, has also the claim of antiquity." To inves" 
ttgatioTif also, it was reserved to find the clue to this labyrinth 
of contradictory views and testimonies of antiquity in which 
the old school gropes about, and, by comparing all languages 
to which we have access, to reach a higher point of view in 
the several domains of language, from which we are en- 
abled to establish those laws of analogy by which we can with 
certainty fathom antehistorical formations in language. It is 
a fact, as we have seen above, that the dentals, gutturals, and 
in some measure, also, the labials, which originally were pure, 
unmixed creations of the several articulating stations, in 
the course of time became weakened, and, in their weakened 
state, endeavored to prop themselves, either by solidifying the 
vowels i and e (when preceding other vowels,) and changing 
them into the cognate semi-vowel y (y in year)^ or else by 
inserting thh straightway into the stem. Some languages 
did not go any further, but in others, although y did not ex- 
actly assibilate the preceding gutturals (or labials,) it still 
decomposed them to such a degree, as to change them into 
dentals which are more nearly related to the sibilants. The 
next step is that^ where the dental is weakened into its cog- 
nate sibilant, but where the semi- vowel is still heard ; in the 
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last step, finftUy, it is thoroaghlj absorbed by the dental si- 
bilant. Thus, in the Danish, Icelandic, and Finnish^ the 
semi-vowel y is first introduced into stems ; in the Swedish 
and Magyar it has already decomposed the gattnral into a 
dental, and, according to Prof. Rask (see above), it is even 
now partially assibilated. In the English language we are 
still averse to the assibilation of i and e before the dental 
middle d, e. g. obedient, expedient, hideous, dewy, but by 
converting both iand e into a y, we have already taken the first 
step towards their assibilation, which, even, is already accom- 
plished in soldier, and to some degree in educate, etc. In 
the dental and guttural smooths, viz. : t and c, we admit it in 
all its degrees. T ia merely propped as yet by the interpo- 
sition of y (i), e. g. in nature, stature, which, according to 
some authorities, are still to be pronounced nd-tyur, std-tyur, 
while, by others, they are already assibilated; in piteous, 
courteous, also, t is still protected by e changed into y, in 
righteous it is already assibilated, while in propitious the t 
preceding the sibilant is even cast off. The same case we 
notice in the assibilated c, which universally casts off the mute 
preceding the sibilant, e. g. associate, gracious, special, 
while the guttural middle still retains it, e. g. contagious, 
courageous, — The fact of the first degree of the decomposi- 
tion of the guttural smooth is demonstrated in the Latin by 
the interchange of the guttural and the dental, e. g. patri- 
cius and patritius, concio and contio, nuntius and nuncius, 
etc. The time of their assibilation cannot be determined, 
because it was not expressed in writing by z. It can scarcely 
be doubted, however, that the assibilation was avoided by the 
educated, as is even done in our language, and that it was 
not expressed by them in writing, even after i^ had been for a 
long time established in the popular pronunciation. It was 
finally introduced into the written language in the Italian. 
It was different in the Greek, where a peculiar character was 
procured for the representation of the sound, obtained by the 
decomposition of the mutes. 
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We wfllingly agree with Mr. Schleicher, who on account 
of the analogf with the other languages assames the transition 
sounds dsh and tah also for the Qreek and Latin. This decom- 
position of the mntes in the Qreek into dah or tah, however, 
mnst certainly date back to ante-histori(;al times, and in the 
Latin, where this process of weakening began in the historical 
times, the weakening into dsh or tsh cannot be established at 
all; hence, in the Greek we haye with a certainty only the 
combination dz, and in the Latin dz and is. By admitting, 
in the Greek, this ante>historical sonnd dzh, we obtain that 
particular sound about which Dr. Buttmann, p. It, Obs. 7, 
speaks in generid terms, and which Mr. Sophocles apparently 
means in his Grammar, p. 16 (1857) where he says, "Had z 
been sounded like Sa, Dionysius and Quintilian could not 
have admired its heaviifid sound *^<sv3^t^ ftvtvftatt 6a<rvyttiu\ 
' it is gently aspirated^ and * jacundissima interact and the 
Roman grammarians would not have asserted^ thai the 
Latins had no sound corresponding to it. B is evident^ 
therefore^ thai z is not a double consonant in the usual 
acceptation of the term ' double ' ". Mr. Key, also, in his 
"Alphabet" (1849) arrires at a similar result, where he says: 
" We strongly suspect, that the genuine sound of the Chreek 
z in early times was not, as it is sometimes [we may say 
universally"] stated that ofsd or ds, for then it would have 
been a superfluous letter, and would scarcely ha/ve appeared 
'io early in the alphabet. We would rather believe, that the 
3ound was similar to that of the English J." As regards 
the superfluousness of the letter f, we agree with Mr. Key, 
but then the same applies to the other double consonants, 
Tiz : S and 4, and still they are found in the Greek alphabet 
at a very early time. The reason why the letter ^ was intro- 
duced at such an early time, may be owing to its peculiar 
function of representing a sound which was produced by the 
decomposition of the mntes. In case we even assume the 
existence of an original dsh (dzh) in the ante-historical ages, 
it, still, cannot be admitted that this sound was yet heard at 
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the times of Dionysias and Quintilian; inasmuch, as the 
sound of sh had disappeared frotn the Greek even before the 
beginning of the historical ages, and wad still wanting in it 
np to the present time, where it is recorded as a matter of 
curiosity, that this sound is now being heard in Athens for 
the first time, preceded by a hard dental mute, where, for 
instance,1xciyo$ is said to be now pronounced like etshee-noa. 
The reason why the beauty of this sound was admired by 
Dionysius and Quintilian, supposing it even to have consisted 
of dz, was probably this, that while in the other compound 
letters, viz : { and 4/ the first members were smooths, in i it 
was a middle, which, in the course of time was reduced more 
and more, until it was finally scarcely audible, so that it may 
be compared with the Spanish and Portuguese c and z. Dr. 
Buttmann^s assumption, that the Aeolic and Doric combina- 
tion (fi was prior to the Ionian dz, lacks all positive prooft. 

1. Because it is impossible for sd to be developed into ds ; 

2. because the historical proofe, as we have seen above, do 
not compel us to make this assumption, but, on the contrary, 
are more favorable to the other explanation ; 3. inasmuch as 
oil the investigations, instituted into the nature of the eiotlnd 
obtained by the decomposition of the mutes, (as has been 
shown above) prove, that it consists of a sibilant, preceded by 
the dental mtfte, we must look upon the combination sd as a 
dialectic anomaly and excrescence, which b comparatively 
old, and yet owing to a later formation. 
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